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BY CATHARINE KEENE. 


Vim 


‘MUN 


is five o relate en's Rot Augesh ata dig 


York, the thermometer ‘away up'in the nineties, } 


and still gracefully ascending. Even at the fish- 
ionable café, where Harry Edwards is sitting, hav- 
ing just finished his eup of coffee, it is no cooler 
than anywhere élée. Tlie waiters stand around 
in various attitudes of dejection. As Harry leans, 
with one hatid- on his marblée-topped table, a 
young lady suddenly appears upon the scene. 
Sheis beautifully dressed, and very pretty, but she 
is also warm, and needless to say, secretly very 
cross. So sweet and lovely, however, is her face, 
naturally, that she does not, as yet, look so. She 
gives a rapid glance at the café, pauses, turns 
around, and looks up and down the street, as if 
expecting some one who has not appeared. Grad- 
ually her vexation stamps itself on her face, 
deepening into visible crossness, and then into 
absolute ferocity. At least so it seems to our 
hero, who has been watching her, with the deep 
interest that a pretty girl always awakens in a 
manly breast. 


‘* By Jove!’ he thinks to himself. ‘‘ Married, 
; of course, and waiting for um. Won't he catch 
) it? - And on such ® beastly day as this, too.” 
He: turns, at this, with @ renewed feeling of 


} satisfaction, such as another human being’s woes 


always awakens in one, and orders an ice. 

The object of his speculations seems, meantime, 
to have made up her mind to be as comfortable 
os she can, of leat until Ae comes, and then ! 

‘Bo she “enters. the café, crosses 

ig our hero, however, on 
ly, With the end of her 


“Where can I 
have lost. it? ro there it is on the floor. I 
must have dropped it—of course ! How stupid !”’ 

She gets up again, as she thus soliloquizes, and - 
prepares to pounce upon it. : 

At the same moment, the real owner of the 
fan, who wes none other than our hero, has 
nerved himself to the same effort, having been 
regarding his property, wistfully, for some time. 
The result is—a collision ! 

An indignant glance follows from the fair lady, 
and a muttered apology from the victim, who, 
however, takes heart of grace, and picks up the 
disputed article. 

He holds it uncertainly in his hand. ‘Shall 
I offer it to her—the disagreeable thing?’’ he 
mutters, to himself. “She is awfully pretty, 
however. Will she snub’ me? The idea of her 
appropriating things in that way.” 

‘‘May I trouble you for my fan?’’ says the 
lady, interrupting his reflections, in a clear, in- 
dignant voice. 

This is a little too much. She knocks his fan 
from his very hand; bumps his stooping head ; 
and then, of all audacious things, i) May T 
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conversing excitedly with a per- 
fect stranger. Then he turns to 
have a good look at this stranger, 
i givesa start; evidently recog- 
nizing him; 
In the heat of the contest, 
however, neither of the combat- 
ants have either eyes or ears for 
the outside world. So his voice 
falls, like a bomb-shell, upon 
their startled ears. 
“Lou !’’ hecries. ‘‘ Edwards!’ 
The belligerents both look up. 
The men utter a simultaneous, 
“Old fellow! Glad to see you.” 
And then a prolonged handshak- 
ing is indulged in.. 
Lou gazes, meantime, in stupe- 
fied silence, at her fan, in her 
brother’s hand, and feels. that 
she would like to die, if she only 
could. Would the earth kindly 
open, and swallow her up? If 
ie ¢ could, only run away. But 
it would be. no good: Jack would 
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ne of Jack's horrid col- 
nd he’s going to 
m forever. . 
iy Jack becomes conscious 
existence, and turns, with 
rds, let me present to you 
r : though,” with a sly 
amile, **an introduetion is per- 
| haps unnecessary, as you seem 
to have progressed so charmingly 
without one.” 
Poor Lou! She gives one wilt- 
ing glance at Jack, and blushes 
vividly.; her. pretty lips quiver 
with mortification ; and she looks 
as if in another second, she would 
burst into tears. 

She tries to stammer out an apology, an apology 
which is received in solemn silence, a silence so 
appalling that she is convinced that Mr. Edwards 
is looking at her with well-bred disgust. Awful 
thought! She must find out if it is really true. 
So, she raises her eyes from the ground, where 
they have been fixed ever since she discovers her 
fan in her brother’s hands, and sees—Jack and 






















































trouble you for my fan,’’ with the possessive case 
strongly marked. 

The reply comes quickly: ‘Excuse me!’ he 
says. ‘Itis mine. But allow me to.offer it to 
you,” All this in a tone of sarcastic humility, 

A dead silence follows; then the lady cries, 
“Why! I’ve but this minute dropped it,” in 
accents of utter indignation. 
























































Just at this crisis, another gentleman enters. 
He bears a very marked resemblance to the 
young lady. Sauntering languidly up the room, 
fanning himself as he comes, he is somewhat-sur- 
prised at seeing his sister—for she is his sister— 





Mr, Edwards in convulsions of laughter. 

That is the climax—to be laughed at. Who 
can stand it? The big, grey eyes fill with tears, 
and with a great sob she looks away, and feels 
distractedly for her handkerchief. 


(oP A 
Jack, with a man’s horror of a scene, says 
hurriedly, in a horror-stricken whisper : 

For heaven’s sake, Lou—don’t cry!” Then, 
with a superlatively happy thought, he adds, 
“Think what you'll look like.” 

This has the desired effect. She gulps down 

her rising sobs, looks up, and sees Mr. Edwards 
gazing ruefully down upon her. He is feeling 
that Jack is a brute, that he is another, and that 
Lou is shamefully ill-treated and trampled upon. ' 
His expression is so pathetic, and Jack looks so 
woe-begone, that the 
whole thing strikes 
Lou as irresistibly fun- 
ny, and she bursts into 
a peal of laughter, too. 

When at last they 
can speak, Edwards 
proceeds to apologize 
humbly to Lou, who 
condescends to receive | 
the apology graciously, 
all to Jack’s intense ®' 
amusement. He is 
blissfully happy over 
the whole thing, and 
further proceeds to di- 
vert and entertain the 
company, by a few 
choice and well selected 
remarks Apon Japan- 
ese ‘‘Fans,’’ and the .,, 
disagreeable similarity - 
they bear to one an- . 
other, each time. re- 
ducing Lou to the verge 
of tears. Edwards, at 
this, glares disgust- 
edly upon him, which 
makes Jack absolutely 
hilarious. But finally, 
peace is sealed in ice- 
creams, and a solemn 
compact entered into, 
over water-ice, that ” 
the word “‘ Fans’’ shall be banished from polite 
society—in fact, be expunged from the language. 

But ‘time and trains wait for no man,” and 
they start out at last,.as Jack says, “the faithful 
Edwards still pursuing.” On their way to the 
depot, Jack extorts a promise from Edwards that 
he will come to see them. ‘‘ We’ live at Coates- 
ton, you know,” he says. ‘Charming country 
around it, only thirty miles by rail.’ Miss Lou’s 
appealing glances, perhaps, haye more to do 
with our hero’s acceptance, than Jack’s words, 
for of course, after a day or two, he goes. 
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} And what was the end of all? 
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What do Ger- 
mans, picnics, horse-back rides, ¢éte-a-tétes, lead 
to? What do evenings, in porches hidden in 
roses, with the moonlight on the distant woods? 
What do discussions of the merits of Longfellow 
or Tennyson, or the strange discovery of mutual 
likings, or dislikings, of this or that poem? 
What do songs, sung by starlight, while all 
around is hushed and solemn? What do boating 
excursions, protracted till twilight, and walks 





| home, afterwards, alone together, through shaded 


lanes and quiet field-paths? What, above all, do 
pretty girls lead to? Does anyone know? Has 
any one ever heard? 

Perhaps we can do something to elucidate the 
problem. Let us tell what Joe Wentworth saw, 
the winter after that meeting at the café, where 
the war of the ‘fans’ had occurred, 

He was at the opera. Looking up at one of 
the private boxes, he saw an eager face, and one 
as beautiful as that of a goddess, as he declared 
pubsequently, absorbed in the singing of the new 
prima donna, Miramon. 
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ist nate ae Sa des means “Jove! what a 
beauty.” ’ * 

“Qh! that is a bride,” wig tie” answer. 
“Mrs, Harry Edwards ; deuced:pretty, too; isn’t 
she !—a regular stunner, All the young fellows 
are envying Henry's ge ee ene ee 
further back in the box.” 

“T recall it now. I heard of the marriage. 
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rugs seacll story, too, wasn’t there, about 
ene ee and a sort of a blunder 

Seems to me 1 half remember some- 
dice oreagiane What’ graceful creature. 
How absorbed she leans forward. And,” with 
all the enthusiasm of a “man of society, who 
thinks that accomplishment the ne pivs witra, 
‘* gods; how she handles her ras!” 


EVENTIDE. 


BY CLIFFORD 


I, 
"Tis true I'm aged, gray and worn ;° 
That ruthless Time, who hareésts all, 
Will soon, with sickle sharp and dread, 
Upon my hapless shoulders fal). 
"Tis true my days are nearly spent, 
My youth and vigor gone, 
That there now shines the evenitig star 
Where sbene the star of dawn. 
The light of life is fading fast, 
And I at last 
Will leave this troubled shore 
To nevermore 
Reters. 
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But though Time's wheel is almost turned 
For me on this vain edrth below, 
Tl cross when ite dull motions cease 
To where the living waters flow,— 
Where griefs are found not, clouds unknown, 
Where all is joy and light; 
Where morn’s eternal sunbeams chase 
Away all shades of night. 
Then blest the day I stand 
Upon the strand 
To leave this troubled shore 
And nevermore 
Return ! 
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aie Hacxerr! sien the third:timelin: 
his life, “locking: out for  -pair: of black. éotton 
gloves’ to’ ‘wear °to “his” “departed: pardner’s’” | 
faneral.’ He'did ‘not mourn) to the extent ofa 
weed, as the old hat -he’ had’ worn solong; 
through storm ‘and ’ shine, ‘would hardly support 
such dignity!  Bat'it was necessary to draw! the 
line somewhere, and he drew it at gloves. | 

~ His’ horn-like hands looked. unused to such 
pomps and vanities of life, but he considered them 
Fespestful tothe’ memory of his: -wife, and so! 
went into the éxtravagance. ‘Tf -he°could ‘have: 
forecast matters, ‘he ‘might have: ‘bought all three’ 
pairs at once, ‘at! a ‘Peduced rate; and no:doubt 
he would, as he was @ saving ida! But’ there 
are limits to everyore’s ability to’ make and save. 

The neighbors, Wishing Abotit' the ‘store, asked 
the customary imoititiity questions, ' partly ‘from 
sympathy, but much ‘niore from - enety 
always félt in such details. 

“ Miss Hackett had been ailing’ nell a spell, 
he said, “but she wasn't thought "in the’ least 
dangerous. Maybe she’ was wéaker than /any- 
body knew of, fer‘she dropped a whole! brimming 
pan’ of ‘new ‘milk, ‘one ‘night, when she went’ to 
set it‘on ‘the buttry shelf. I thoughtolikély she 
had stumbled over ‘that plaguy old eatvef ‘hers, 
and said ‘as ‘much.’'I often’. have: tookick’ that 
eat out of my way; butomy wife set such store 
by it, I thought I wouldn’t have it :drownded. 
But as I was saying, the .cat wasn’t about, and 
like as not, Miss Hackett was | feeling: poorly 
before she began tocomplain. But she did ther 
own washing on Monday! and'‘now she is gohe! 
It is such a sudden; mysterious dispensation 
to me!”” And he took out - yellow bandana 
with much emotion. 

It certainly’ was sem! for him.’ Number 
one, who had slaved’ her sixteen hours a day for 
fifteen years, ‘had brought ‘up'iat) the insane 
asylum for five years longer. Number! two soon 
broke down, and was long a helpless and unwel- 
come burden. | “ Uncle Stephen,’ as. people 
called him; had seen trouble; and his! aes had 
not heen exempt. 

Stephen feelingly remarked that ‘he .“‘:would 
rather ‘have lost the best cow he had;’’ and a 
neighbor replied that ‘he hadn’t a ‘doubt of :it.’’ 

Stephen drove around to see the man who dug 


graves, and asked his price; He was a new 
Vor, LXXVII.—28. & 
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hand,'jand Stephen; felt |that; his, charge ,was 
exorbitant; da,she ground was in. such a good 
condition for -digging.. He jtold what he had 
always been /in the: habit of paying, and. finally 
they «compromised; The, funeral).made. the 
customary decorous)stir in the rural community, 
where thete is Jittle to; break in.upon the. even 
tenor.ef ene’s-way,iand -then ;the world: settled 
back! into itso grooves again. 

. But poor Stephen could not settle. . It seemed 
quite the other: way: with him,.asilong as Miranda 
Jones) was to:be the head of, his' house, Miranda 
was anjioldimaid;of.a yery uncertain, age, who 
wore spectacles; sported. the most,.astonishing. 
caps;! and talked af} the +‘ wickedness of, men” 
continually.;:;Butishe,was the only, housekeeper 
that couldbe had for-meney. , And that, grim, 
wiry wonian gpust.haye, white: sugar in her tea, 
thiee:.timhes.s day;.and, plenty of it! Stephen 
could met: penceive that, it sweetened -her any; 
but: a dimi't vision ofthe ‘poor-house, loomed up 
before him, andnetiin the far perspective either. 
' There was. oné.sure oremedy, for ‘his (ills; he 
could marty -agaih; » He:.smiled; grimly, ashe 
thought of Mirande's surprise, at seeing a new 
head of the house walk in, when she doubtless 
expected: that'jshe had a life tenure as house, 
keeper, and! might even be looking forward to 
becoming? his fourth wife... Who..the . favored 
woman would, be, he had not. yet ,decided.: »But 
after a delay of passable’ respectability, Stephen 
brushed up, drew on his; funeral gloves;,and 
went candidating, so to speak: 

{quinn ‘Basdeom ilenidd. ¥dencsren. thn Paha 
impartial man he,ever saw: he took the younger, 
widows by house-row:’? Certainly noone could 
feel slighted. Yet no one seemed to catch at the 
dazzling ‘bait... Stephen, .was..not. discouraged. 
A widower for the third, time is a good deal like 
@ book-agent, not easily daunted, , 

He turned his thoughts, however, away: from 
the ungrateful: widows, who stood so in their own 
light, and determined to take a young wife, who 
would last; ‘out his life-time, His -koys had 
followed Horace Greeley’s ‘advice, the day they 
came of age; and»:gone,| West; and! .‘* money 
wouldn’t tempt them,’ they #bid} ‘+ to come back, 
and’ live with. thé »old:/mah.!’. ‘So there -was 
nobody near to say him inay.about this. business 
of taking a young girl for wife. « ms ‘g they 
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wouldn’t get so big a slice out of the old place, 
as they looked for,”” he thought, with a chuckle. 

Stephen foddered the cattle, and stuck the 
pitehfork up under the barn stairs; and then he 
paused, for a minute, in the barn door, picking 


his few remaining teeth, with a.stem;.of herd’s 


grass, It was merely a habit he had, when in 
a meditative mood. His mind’s eye swept’ the 
field of his aequaintance, far‘and near, and 


finally paused, with a suddenness, which he 


considered almost an inspiration. A smile, such 


as it was, lighted his withered face, and gleamed 


out fromiwnder his shaggy brows, > ~: 

If pretty Rosanna Morris’ could shave seen 
that smile, 80 flattering to her, as‘ she came in 
singing from the milking-shed, I wonder if it 
would have quickened her ‘pulses by a beat. 
But' she strained’ her milk ‘im “happy unconsci- 
ousness of the golden chanee, opening before her. 

If “dunt Lura’s” consent ‘could first be 
gained, Stephen felt he should have:as good as 
nine*points of the case on his side.’ He: knew 
such @ stirring woman generally carried things 
her own way, in doors‘and out. If) she was 
willing to’ ‘spare the girl,’ he' was more’ than 
willing to take her off her uncle Andrew's hands, 
for’ better or worse. ‘Ofcourse, he knew there 
was @ risk. She might be'a little flighty and 
extravagant @t “first, bat the good. man had 


unlimited faith ‘in the power of precept, dinged 
denged. hourly into even the giddiest head. 
There was much surprised tittering, out in aunt 
Lura’s kitchen, over the long conference mother 
was having with “uncle Steve” inthe north room. 
“Td give something to know! which of you 


girls it is,” said that teazing Hal. “Or has he 
come for mother, to speak a good word to some 
widows, she knows at the Branch?” 

Hal grew suddenly anxious, as he: spoke, for 
a book, in the library, at the end of the wide 
hall; and, of course, his slippered feet would 
disturb nobody. ' He might as well get it ‘as not. 

Just then Stephen was saying to “Mrs. 
Andrews: 

“It’s likely she may feel kinder lonesome, 
at first; but she'll soon get interested in’ her 
work, and there'll be plenty of it'to take up 
her time. I shall always be «about hone to 
chirk her up. ‘There is one thing I might as 
well speak of,” he added, fidgeting with his hat. 
‘«T).never was no great hand for company, 
especially at meal time, Store tea is dreadful 
dear, and company’ henders! a good’eel. But 
then, as I said) Rosanner needn't never feel 
lonesome, for I shall always be about the place, 
and she can blow ‘the dinner-horn any time she 
wants me.” 


The book-hunter lifted his eye-brows, and 
puckered his mouth to whistlé; but prudently 
refrained. 

“When do you. think she could come?’ asked 
the old man, eagerly. 

«Well, I hardly. know what to say,” replied 
the puzzled aunt. ‘Girls always must have 
such a time fixing their -clothes—” 

** Oh, she needn’t waste’a minute over that!” 
broke in the lover, ‘‘There’s a whole bureau, 
full of. my wives’ dresses and things, and she 
can liave the hull of em.” 

Generous soul,’’ thought: the book-hunter. 
“ Why doesn’t he wear them himself ?’’ 

Delicacy forbade Hal lingering until the close 
of the conference, which seemed to be approach- 
ing a conclusion, so he glided back, into the 
kitchen, and announced the fact that Rosy was 
the elected one. ‘‘‘ Ye that haye tears, prepare 
to shed them now.’ Girls, the rest of you don’t 
stand a ghostof a chance.’ He is going to endow 
Rosy: with all,his wives’, old clothes! Oh, how 
you will raye, when you see her walking up to 
the front pew, carrying such style py 

“What, that green tabinet,,and that snuff- 
colored pongee, and those.‘ bonnets!’ ’’ exclaimed 
Laura. ‘Come, Rosy, you might be generous, 
and divide around,” 

“If, you: find.any pretty old china, i in ;those 
closets;,save it.for me, won't you?” said Della. 
“T should. think, among so. many, there might 
have: been:‘some’ family ;relies, Some. of them 
must have) had,‘ folks;; I mean to rummage 
around »when/ you get up there, Rosy.” 

“Notivery mueli,’? said Hal... ‘‘He’s down on 
visiting». + Costs too much;.and hinders so.’ But 
Rosy'needn’t ever‘he lonesome. Her old man is 
‘alwaysabout,’ hesays. -Shecan blow the dinner- 
horn; and call: him whenever she ‘wants him.” 

Rosy was used to her cousin’s joking, and 
took, iti all -with godd-humored. indifference, 
hardly supposing it: had any foundation beyond 
Halbert's invention: 

She was somewhat surprised, therefore, when 
her aunt broached the subject, in a serious way. 

*“Why, aunt,” she cried, indignantly, ‘I 
wouldn’t have the man, if he was made of gold.’ 

*¢ But) look at the land, Rosy; and the stock ; 
and the gocd, comfortable home: and then the man 
is getting’on in years, and can’t last always.” 

** Would you recommend arsenic, or strychnine, 
to help matters forward?” asked the exaspera- 
ting girl. 

‘*Rosy, stop your nonsense,” shid, her aunt, 
sharply. ‘It is your good I have in view, and 
I don’t mean you shall let this chance slip, if I 
can bring the matter about.”’ 
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+ Sinee it is so desirable a match, I will resign 
in Laura’s, or Della’s favor.’ It will not make 
the slightest difference with Stephen Hackett.” 

«He is a good, reliable man,” pursued aunt 
Lura, ‘“‘and a rich man—one of the pillars of 
-our church.” 

« Rather, one of the soundest sleepers of it.’’ 

* You ought to ‘be ashamed’to talk so. For 
goodness’ sake don’t trifle away such a good 
settlement for life, as this would be.”’ 

“Tsn’t there a law about perjury, aunt Lura?’ 

‘©Who’s going to perjure cr gatas ie she 
asked, sharply. 

“ Wouldn’t it be perjury, to promise to love 
and honor one, for whom you had no more love, 
or respect, than for an old mullen stalk?” asked 
Rosy, in hot scorn. 

“Some of your novel-reading ‘nonsense,” 


remarked aunt Lura, deeply vexed with the / in the harbor. 
incorrigible girl; and so the talk ended for the ‘ 


time. 


Rosy stood the running fire of her cousins very 
well. The event ‘‘was nuts to them.” Laura 


went about humming the old ballad : ; 
“What can a young lassie, what shall a young Tasaie, 
What can a young lassie do wi’ an old man? 
Bad luck to the penny, that tempted my mammy, 
To sell her. poor Jenny for siller an! lan'.” 


“ ~ ga her the concluding verse,’ said reckless 


‘« May be, she’ll think well of the,advice.”’ 
oe cnet ga sats up the tune 
himself Bile j 
isl coalheealt Sette rae REA 

Pit eros hi sco we mops i, 

un 
And tien of@ beaas it will buy & new pan.” 

Rosy bore | this raillery" vary Well. When 
alone she hummed over, however, nec the little 
song of “ Willie on the dark blue'sea.” ” * 

Surely, ‘ vanity, thy name is man. © Stephen 
could hardly have been more ttt} ‘at his re- 
fasal; if it had been’ hfs ‘atest experience of the 
kind. He’ plead ‘his cause, ‘with all the eloquence 
he could sutinén’ but! “ the! Waiden’s heart wis 
steel,” as they say: in ‘the novels. IT ain afraid at 
last. the good mani wile W itil &igry. He ex- 
pressed himself in words “*iioré striking than 
classic.”” Indeed he had & set of exceptional 
phrases, which he sometimes used to unruly oxen 
and badly behaved calves; and these ‘phrases 
seemed just now to come into play, though the 
faithful chronicler must add that .they; were 
hardly appropriate for one of the ‘pillars’ of 
the village church. 

Stephen slammed around, a good, eal, that 
evening, ‘when he got. home; but a grim smile 
was all, the notice Miranda took of his actions. 
She poured out an extra, evening cup of tea for 


herself, as ‘‘a night cap,”-and put in two heap- 
ing spoonsful’ of sugar, and wondered, as she 
stirred it up, where Stephen had been candidat- 
ing this time. That’ he was unsuccessful was 
plain'enough, and she gave a sigh of relief. For 
all that, she would have liked to have choked 
him.. Even’ ‘the ‘best of us do not like to be 
slighted. 

Aunt Lura could hardly forgive her niece, for 
going against her wishes so obstinately; and 
Rosy began to think seriously of finding another 
home for herself. Her- hands were strong and 
skilled, and her heart true and willing. Surely 
she could make her way. If Willie was only 
home to talk it over ! 

The ‘good “Speedwell” was rightly named, 
and was speeding on, with favoring winds, 
toward the home port. In a few days she was 
Once more the sailor’s foot was 
on his native beach. Once more a gentle mother 
fondly welcomed her brown-cheeked boy. 

For “boy” he was to her still, though his face 
was bearded.. And so it is ever until the 
mother’s heart is still. 

“ And men who seem old to each other— 
Yes, men with tieir hair turning gray— 
Still, still are ‘my boy’ to a mother, ‘ 
As when in their cradle they lay.” 

Soon the cheery table was laid, by ‘the sunset 
window. And what mother ever forgets her 
boy’s favorite dish? What a joy it was to watch 
‘Willie’s quick, ‘vigorous * motions, telling of 
“pounding youth and strength; to answer his 
‘manyand rapid questions about neighbors, news, 
ete. Heé‘skirmished about the main point, 
however, ‘for awhile, to the amusement of’ his 
mother, but’ at! length asked honestly : 

“ How's Rosy 7” ' 

‘The story Of Stephen’s application then was 
bruited ‘about; as such things are’ apt to be. 
They do not keep well in the country. Will was 
indignant at such presumption, and exclaimed : 

“The old ogre! To dare to look at such a 
girl as Rosy.” Gace 

After tea, the’ traps” “Were unpacked, and 
‘the sailor-boy ‘threw* over his’ mother’s shoulder 
a shining web of dark rich silk. 

‘“‘Not for me, Willie,’”’ she remonstrated. 
'“‘ ¥ou must save that for your wife.” 

‘‘ Not a bit of it,’’ said the deep, hearty voice. 

‘‘ Miss Polly must make it up, right’ away, so 
you can wear it to church, with me. WNo lady, 
in the land, deserves it more, or will"become it 
better. It is just what" I’ve wanted to bring 
home, this long time.’’ So the smiling maghet 
let ‘‘ the foolish boy’’ have his. way. 

‘Think Rosy will like that, mother?’ he said, 
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bending his broad ;shoulders, and opening an 
elegant, ivory box, to display a pretty trinket he 
had brought from foreign parts. . . 

He concluded to find’ out that very evening, 
so he slipped it into the breast of his.coat, and 
went out, with his thonest heart in more of a 
flutter, than it had known for many. day.. 

It is not for me to tell the eloquence |he used, 
in that long, delightful, moonlight stroll; but 
certain it is that pretty Rosy did not. go out.to 
service. She consented, rather, to take upon 
herself.a labor.of love. 

When next, Willie’s ship .was.on the sea, and 
Willie went out now as mate, his bride of .a 
week watched, with dewy: eyes, from the case- 
ment, to catch the. last fleck of the white sails, 
as they disappeared on the horizon. 

But what of Stephen? ,.Alas! he had ,‘‘ fallen 
on evil. times.” The day after, Rosy’s , final 
rejection of him, the day after Miranda had 
wished she could choke him; she, heard the 
whole story, and her wrath, knew no. bounds. 
“The impudent, designing old. wretch,” she 
cried. ‘And as for that minx, Rosy, she'll 
have a fall, some day: pride allers does; the 
stuck-up thing.”” Though why it was “ design- 
ing” and “impudent,” on Stephen’s part, to wish 
to marry a pretty young girl, or ‘‘stuck-up,” and 
the conduct of a ‘‘minx,’’ on..Rosy’s,. te refuse 
him, only the angry logic of a,soured and disap- 
pointed rival, perhaps, could tell, 

“Tl be even with him, yet,” cried Miranda, 
ina rage. ‘I'll not. stay in his, house, another 
hour ; and /he’ll not be able to get anybody. else ; 
and he may starve, starve, for:all;Eare,’ _ 

What was Stephen's dismay, when he came in 
to dinner, wondering why. Miranda had forgot 
to blow the horn, to find the: fire out, and no 
sign of a-dinner. He ealled and,called, in vain: 


‘«Mirandy, Mirandy;’’ but only the echoes came 
back; the house was as silent as.a-grave. Even 
the old cat had gone away, with the irate house- 
keeper. 

“Dang the woman,’ > ried’ Stephen, when, at 
last, ‘he realized the truth, using one of those 
expletives to which we hare already referred. 














“Ell (keep back her wages—that I will—and 
we'll see who'll shave the laugh t 

Bat, alas! for Stephen, ‘As to keeping back 
the wages,’ said ‘squire Tucker, ‘‘that is not 
law,.and you can’t do it; and as to turning the 
laugh on her, that you can’t do either; my ad- 
vice isto make it. up; she’s dying to marry you; 
and after all, that’s,the best way to.settle.” 

But it.was.more than a week.before Stephen 
gave in. ‘He spent..that week in scouring the 
country, far and near, looking for.a housekeeper ; 
but ‘tomo, purpose; and when Sunday night 
came, he was fain to put on his best. attire, brush 
his hair and whiskers ‘sleek, ;take his umbrella 
and stoye-pipe, hat;, and make his way, rather 
crest-fallen, to where Miranda was, to use her 
own phrase, ‘‘ temporarily sojourning,” 

Miranda had heard, from ’squire Tucker, of 
his advice to Stephen, and of, the latter’s failure 
to get a housekeeper, and was therefore not un- 
prepared for the visit of her suitor. She had 
donned the black silk, which had done her such 
good service as ‘‘a best’’ dress, for nearly 
twenty years; fastened her lace collar with her 
only bit of jewelry, a cameo of rather astonishing 
cut and dimensions ; and assumed.a new cap of 
surpassing splendor, ‘as she -persuaded herself, 
and that she had prepared especidlty for this oc- 
casion. In this overpowering attire, with: “spécta- 
cles on'nose; shesat @éthiurely, with folded hands, 
listening to Steplwh,!a enite’ of ‘triumph,' that 
some would have called a smirk, gradually’over- 
spreading her ‘sour ptwrinkled "fade; lasvtlie lover, 
in some em! vent, told his tale. For she 
spared him nothing.” ‘fle had ta ‘pléad and plead, 
and metaphorically ‘‘ get down , on his knees,” 
before. she yielded ; “but, as "squire ckéer said, 
with a chuckle, “she was tickled to. to eath all the 
time, you mg, believe,” 

Miranda now, queen nN at the 
farm, and euly as much tea and sugar as 
she likes, but. as. much. company; and, Stephen, 
who, proyed teo much for, three wives, has found 
more than his match in 9 fourth, 

“Lord he’es as meek as Moses,”’ says ’squire 
Tucker, with a chuckle, 
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‘Pinx roses lean on the outer pane, 
And the baby’s cheek within : 

The tinted cheek of the little child 
To a nodding rose is twin. 

The rain falls crer the window-pane} 

And baby laugheth a quick refrain ! 
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The dimples play in the baby’s cheek 


As they play in yon mimic lake; . 


Oh, babe whén rain falls over our — 

I think for the Giver's sake, 
We should sn clade endiocemmen tively 
At sound of the rain’s low silvery beat, 
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PUSHED TO EXTREMITIES. 


BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT.. 


I went down to Chester, that quaintest and 
most delightful, of old, English towns, with the 
intention of remaining six, weeks or two months, 
L wanted quiet; and seclusion. 
left. London, scarcely a living soul had my 
address. 

Candor, compels me to admit that my principal 
confidant was my laundress, Mrs. Coldtart,, I 
hope you will’ think none the worse of her on 
that account.. But lest you should, I will 
mention that her face was, as full of wrinkles as 
a shirt front of, plaits, and that she was old 
enough to be my. grandmother,, A. worthier 
woman never breathed. To her, therefore, I 
acknowledged that I did not feel very well, and 
that I thought a change of air might, do me good. 

*Yis,” said she, eyeing me with a kindly 
scowl, ‘‘your haspect; is) not, the, haspect. your 
well-wishers could desire, and heyery. time I 
sees you, more soit becomes! You,look drawed, 
sir, and you.look pulled, as a fine ’hankerchief 
might, that ’ad been tormented by a laundress, 
as ’adn’t, learned her business. . You can’t hiron 
4 shirt front forever, sir, without consuming of 
it; and if h’I.may make so bold, that’s what you 
are a-doing of—in a figger—by). constance, 
worryin’ over them dratted papers o’ yourn, and 
then a-dinnerih’ out. promiscuous, not to mention 
theyaters and balls.” 

Mrs, Coldtart’s sympathy and reproof touched 
my sensitive nature, and when. she confided, to 
me, that she had a cousin, down in Chester, who 
owned a cottage, that had been left her by a 
deceased mistress, and that this cousin, Mrs. 
Riper, let out the parlor floor of this abode ‘to 
single gentlemen, and, if required, did for them 
generally, even to. the preparation of, their 
dinners, I determined to go to Mra: Riper’s, at 
least, for a while. 

I found the house to be situated, in a, retired 
street, much affected by elderly virgins. and 
officers’ widows, who united the needs of gentility 
with very narrow incomes, There was,an.indes- 
cribable air of respectability about it, which might 
have been distasteful to my ill-regulated, mind, 
had it not been for the peculiar sleepy look, 
which the neighborhood had. The cottage was 
one of the prettiest on the street: it was roomy ; 
and the parlor, floor was well-furnished, in a 
quaint, old-fashioned way. 


e 


Hence, when, I, 





Nor had her London cousin exaggerated, in her 
account. of Jane Riper’s neatness, She had) not 
even done full, justice, to the excellence. of her 
apricot tarts; no human language could; and 
when it came to’the beefsteak puddings, language 
failed utterly | 

Mrs. Riper was about eight-and-thirty, though 
she made herself look older, by the extreme sim- 
plicity of her attire. She was rather a pretty 
woman, and would have been, much prettier, if 
she had not hidden her, shiny brown hair, under 
& preposterous cap, which looked, as if it had 
been begun fora ruffled pillow-slip, instead of an 
article. of female head: gear.. Her brown eyes 
would have been very. pleasant, to look at, if they 
could have got rid ofa certain troubled, hunted 
expression, such as I have sometimes seen in a 
wild rabbit's: She had a smile so sweet, that it 
was a pity, I thought, that. she.did not smile 
oftener ; and /her voice was low and, soft, only 
there ran through it. an undertone of meek 
suffering, half-eomplaining, half-resigned, and 
altogether hopeless; this. occasionally, disturbed 
me alittle, Not that I am a sympathetic person ; 
but I have nerves. 

T had been in the house a week, before I dis- 

covered that Mrs. Riper was nota widow, and 
that her melancholy owed its cause to a living 
spouse. 
__I had seen 'a handsome, hulking, loosely built, 
father shame-faced and altogether wenk-faced 
fellow of eight-and-twenty or so, now apd. then 
lounging about, either smoking a pipe, ‘or appar 
ently, engaged in supporting one ofthe. posts, 
that held up the verandah roof.., He had ‘even, 
two or three times, brought, my boots, and brushed 
my coats, and had told me, |with a vacuous grin, 
that his.name was. ‘‘Jem,” and hed spoken of 
Mrs. Riper as the ‘‘old ’un,’’ and I, had -hastily 
jumped to the conclusion that he was her brother, 
deciding, too, that. she found him a very useless 
and somewhat expensive luxury—as a guod many 
other people do. their brothers ! 

As for Mrs. Riper, she worked from dawn 
till late at ‘night ; and |whatever she attempted, 
she did thoroughly. So far as I could discover, 
the male incumbranee had no occupation, yet he 
went about much. better dressed, than most men 
of his elass, except: when they don their holiday 
suits, and he appeared to have mar money 
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in his pockets, for very often, during my evening 
walks into a busy quarter of the town, scarcely a 
stone’s throw from our quiet street, I would see 
Jem lounging about billiard saloons, or the centre 
of an admiring group in a ‘‘public’’—admiration 
which he was purchasing by lavish treats of beer 
or gin and water. 

One night, as Iwas going out, I wished ‘to 
speak to Mrs. Riper. I went slong the hall, and 
turned down the little passage, which led into 
the portion of the house, that she reserved for 
her own use, - j 

The door into her bedroom was ‘open. She 
and Jem were standing there. She had ao 
corner of her apron, lield to her eyes, and was 
saying: 

‘<You oughtn’t to ask me for any money, this 
week. I haven't a farthing to spare. Oh, Jem, 
it’s cruel of you!” 

“T never se@such a’ miser,” cried Jem, not 
angrily; but in'a tone of deep injury. “Why, 
you've just had the week’s rent—” 

“And it’s all got to go,’ she interrupted. 
“There’s your new coat has to be paid ‘for— 
there’s the taxes—and I'll barely have enough 
to pay for Mary’s quarter.” 

“Oh, yes—Mary—you can always spend 
money on her,” he grumbled. “Come; be a 
good soul, and give o fellar harf a crown—harf 
a crown aint much, now is it?” 

“It’s a good deal to me, Jem,’’ she sighed. 

Apparently he thought her sufficiéntly softened 
to be amenable to’a little touch of affection: He 
put his arm around her waist, and kissed ‘her, 
saying: 

*«Come now—harf a crown, old woman !”’ 

She pushed him off, but not roughly. 

** Your kissin’ don’t fool me’no more, Jem,” 
she said, plaintively ; ‘I’ve come to know what 
it means.” 

Somehow I was as much disturbed by the 
poor woman’s patient sorrow, as I was irritated 
by the man’s selfish persistency; and I could 
not resist saying, as’I stepped forward: 

‘You ‘ought to be ashamed of yourself, Jem, 
to teaze your sister for money—why don’t you 
go and earn what you want?” 

Poor Mrs. Riper looked dréadfully' confused, 
at this discovery, on my part, of her troubles. 
But Jem began to laugh, in his shame-faced 
way. ; 

‘* My sister, sir?” said he. . ‘Wal, that is a 
good *un.” 

«If you please, sir, Jem's:my master,’ added 
Mrs. Riper, with a little courtesy; employing 
the title, by which English women of the lower 
classes usually speak of their husbands. 





I was very much astonished, and it occurred 
to me that both had a right to be angry at my 
interference. So I explained to Mrs. Riper, 
what I wished done in my room, and then left. 

Returning home, a couple of hours later, I 
looked: into «the «“‘ public,” which I knew Jem 
frequented; and there I saw him bending over 
the counter, in animated conversation with the 
bar-maid. - Ihad never before seen her there, and 
concluded ‘that shé “was a newcomer in the 
establishment, anda bolder-faced huzzy I never 
saw: & handsomé woman, too, ina coarse way, 
with very bright black eyes, and high color, and 
buxom shoulders, which her low dress displayed 
quite liberally. 

Mrs. Riper was still occupied in my sitting- 
room, when I entered. She apologized, with her 
usual meeKness, for not having finished. The 
girl, Mary Ann, had an evening out, and she 
herself ‘had been uncommonly busy. But I 
knew, by the redness of Mrs. Riper’s eyes, and 
the increased ‘tremulousness of her voice, that 
she had been crying. 

“T was so surprised to find’ that Jem is your 
liusband,” said I, hardly knowing what to say, 
“Thad supposed you were a widow.” 

“T ‘was, sir, for above five years,” returned 
Mrs. Riper; “and maybe I'd have been wiser 
to stay so. Most folks said I would, and my 
own people they quarreled with me outright. 
You see it does seem foolish for a worhan to 
matry ® man younger than ‘hefself, ‘and I'm 
ten’ years older than Jem.”’ 

Mrs. Riper was in a mood, which happens to 
all of us now and then, she was inclined to talk 
about herself; though if I am any judge of 
character, she was, as a rule, reticent. I wanted 
to hear her story. So I asked her to sew some 
buttoms on my writing-coat, then and there; and 
before she had completed her task, her perturbed 
state of mind and my artful questions had 
deluded her into gratifying my wish. 

Mrs. Riper’s first husband had been a good, 
hard-working man, many years older than her- 
self, a Goachthan in the! family where she was 
servant. Her mistress had made the match: 
the lady who had left her this cottage. Mrs. 
Riper had one daughter, born deaf and dumb, 
and she was having her educated in a asylum, 
paying pretty dearly for it too; but as she said, the 
money was well spent. Jem had been a distant 
relative of her husband’s, and bore the same 
name. He had lived in their house, since he 
was @ young boy,-and he continued to do so, 
after the elder Riper departed this life. It was 
plain that he had caused’the pair'a great deal of 
anxiety, and though he learned the cabinet- 
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maker’s trade, and became an excellent workman, 
he was lazy, and fond of pleasure. 

«Tt was as natral for me to take care on him, 
as if he'd been my own fiesh and ‘blood, sir,” 
‘said poor Mrs. Riper, ‘‘and if you'll believe 
me, I no more thought of marrying him, than I 
did o’ flying, or his wantin’ me éither.”’ 

She stopped abruptly; and her cheeks grew as 


pink as if she-had been a girl of sixteen. I had} 


some difficulty in. persuading her to continue. 
‘But after awhile, she went on again; saying, 

“It's goin’ on four. years ago, that Jem got 
-mixed up witha girl, that he hadn’t ought ever 
to have took to. She was a bar-maid, sir, was 
Susan Golightly, and: well-known for deservin’ 
her name. But Jem, he got that crazy over her, 
he wouldn’t believe a word agin her, and very 
handsome she was, though she had @ brazen look 
I never could abide. 

“Well, sir, she got Jem into'a way of neglect- 
ing his work, and spending his money in the 
public where she was, and a-takin’ of her for 
treats wherever she could get a day out, and she 
mixed him up with as: bad a lot as you could 
find. It was dreadful: for me, and I couldn’t 
make him hear reason, and things was goin’ from 
bad to worse, and Jem had promised to marry 
her, but.he found out so much about her goings 
on, that he nigh went crazy, and yet somehow he 
‘couldn’t) break loose from her, she'd got that 
hold,over him. 

“Well, sir, just then I: had me own troubles, 
too! I wasn’t living in this’ouse; I'd let it, 
“and was moré’in the:town,| and Jem he: lived 
with me, and all of a sudden comes the neighbors, 
and tells me I was a-losin’ my character along of 
Jem. ‘I couldn’t put it into words, sir, how bad I 
felt—I did think I should die o’'shame! | You see 
I looked'a deal younger then than I do now, and 
maybe I had ought. to have thought, but I didn’t. 

** And Jem he got to know about the ‘stories 
too, and just then Susan, she was a-carryin’ on 
sa ‘that extent with—with a married: man, sir, 
and enough above her to have knowed better, 
that atween her conduct and. this talk about him 
and me, he was a’ most out of his mind—for Jem 
has a good heart, he has indeed, sir! He was 
a-cryin’ like a baby, one night, cause I’d-told 
him he must go-away, and finally he busts out: 
««*Jane,’ says; he, “jest you ‘marry me, my 
girl!’ Sir, I was that took aback, I thought I'd 
have dropped, and—and—I’m a’most ashamed to 
say it—I + knowed then I’d been likin’ him 
different, from what I thought, and was jealous 
of that girl. 
“You jest’ marry me,’ says Jem; ‘if you 
don’t, I shall go to ruin, You can keep me 





straight, and) that'll ‘satisfy the neighbors, and 
I'm very fond of you,’he says, ‘and that gal 
only jest turned my head kirid.e’-—do you marry 
me, and you'll never repent it.’ 

‘That was ithe way it happened, sir, and for 
awhile I thought I hadn’t made a mistake; but 
I expect Idid; and as I’ve. sowed, so I must 
reap,.sir”’ She ended with a profound sigh, 

She passed lightly over the catalogue of Jem’s 
errors; but it was plain, that, after the first year 


of marriage, lie had lived on the poor woman, 


only worked at long intervals, and was leading a 
worthless' life in every, way.,' Mrs., Riper’s 
mixture of) feeling, .her .wifely, affection and 
motherly solicitude,) was very. touching. In 
answer to my question, as to what became of the 
girl, Susan, she told me, that, just before the 
marriage; Susan) went, off with her married 
admirer, and was absent. for a year. 

‘She came ‘back then,,sir,and she tried to 
wheedle Jem ;. but I says to him: ‘Jem, Ill 
bear anything; but you mortify me—you make 
me more 0’ a laughing stock for the neighbors 
than my own foolishness has done-—and you'll 
repent it!’ 

‘+ Sir; I never spoke to him so, afore nor since 
—I can’t tell what-came over me—I didn’t know 
myself. ‘Jem,’.says 1, ‘don’t you stamp on my 


-heart, ‘cause I, feels that then I. shall go that 


crazy; you and, me and. everybody will have 
reason to repent it.’ Well, sir, he. told me, 
afterward, that) I scared, him; and I, don’t 


‘wonder; for when I looked ,at myself in the 


glass, by chance, asi I was talkin’, my,own face 
scared me-—it did indeed, sir—I didn’t know it 
for mine. 

«You see, I was wrought up, as I never jwas 
wrought in all my born days! That Susan had 
met me in the street, and insulted me before the 
neighbors. ‘ You're a'thief,’ saya she; ‘youstole 
my man, and I'll have my revenge on you yet, 
you old cat, you! Riper indeed,’ says . she, 
‘Viper is what your name jought to be!’ 

“T couldn’t demean myself, sir, by answerin’. 
I got away. without so much as lookin’ at her, 
much less speakin’. .But,she let, me know Jem 
had been to see her, and then it was that I broke 
out on-him. ‘Jem,’ says I, ‘hit me through her, 
and it’s all over atween.us! I, wouldn’t lift my 
finger to help you, if you was dyin’ in the work- 
*ouse, or rotting in a jail.’ 

“Tt was terrible talk,.sir; and I: was sorry 
afterwards, and I told him so; but I knew I 
meant it! ’twasn’t like'me, for I was never hard, 
nor quick tempered ; but I knew I meant it! 

“What about Jem? oh, yes sir, he behaved 
very well. He cried awful, he admitted that the 
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Siyht'o" her hed -upsot ‘hinl}:and she told-him 
he hed broke her heart, end it was'all along 0’ 


hit she Was'so reckless. But:he promised never }. 


to speak to her agin. «He swore to:it; sir,and I 
"don’t believe Jom would “have! /broke ‘his! oath. 
Howsumever, Susan she'went bway ; het conduet 
was that well*known she douldn’t get a place in 
any decent public; and he left the town... She 
"wrote Jeni for money to go witli, and he lether 
‘have “it; ‘I didn’t mind. thi, She weht away, 
and mercy only kndws what's ‘become: of her, 
afore this.” tn 

So ended ‘Mrs; Ripet’s story, and I-could see 
that it was @ rélief to have told something of: her 
‘troubles, to a sympathetic listener.’ She said.she 
‘had ‘never opened’ her lips on rthe subject before, 
and] ‘believe. her)! o | 

Bat‘l felt confident that: psi boranely: then 
had yet reached her; was near: . 1 was sure that 
thé bold, handsome creature, with whom I had 
séen Jem inthe public ‘house, ‘a: wretched): dis- 
reputable place, by-the-bye, was Susan Golightly. 
~ Before many: days, I learned: that [was right ; 
and I discovered that Jom spent a great deal of } 
his leisure, and all his money, in the girl’s society. 
Soonér or later, Mrs. Riper, I felt, must learn the 
trath. Yet neatly three weeksielapséd; without it. 
From her old a¢quaintances; she had ‘cut wholly 
aloof; when ‘she moved into her! present abode. 
The servants, in this street, know nothing about 
hér story,’ so there was no o16°to‘betray dem. 
She never left the house herself; except: early! in 
the morning, when she went out to-buy provisions; 
and ‘then she nevet passéd’ through thé noisy, 
disreputable street, where the public house stood, 
in which Jem’s enslaver ruled. 

The miserable man ¢aused her suffering + ar 
he’ gave up all pretence of work ; ‘he:canie home 
drutik frequently. If she refused him money, 
he vowed ‘he would enlist as a ‘soldier, or get 
‘himself arrested; and he kept her ina constant 
State of excitement. ' But the poor creature bore 
her troubles, ‘with the patience of a martyr; 
coaxed him, when he was intoxicated ; took care 
of him, when he was'ill afterward ; and tried by 
évery gentle art to check win, in his’ rapid, 
downward coarse. 

It was pathetic, and yet Siumsirous, toisee how 
the motherly tenderness; which ‘she had always 
felt for him, overpowered the wifely sentiments of 


.asiofor the: woman, one might o8.,well have 
endeavored to soften'the heart of a tigress. 

One evening, I was. walking home, through the 
twilight» ‘I had been for a long tramp, and was 
tired atidomy shortest route tothe -house led 
idown the! street;:in. which: the ‘public’ was 
situated. As D neared ithe,plaée, I saw, Jem and 
» Susan: Golightly, standing !in the! door: at the 
isaine instant L perceived Mrs. Riper approaching 
from. the. opposite: idirection..: The» pair were 
talking, so busily,:that-neither-of them noticed 
the::wife’s!) approach; Jem! was':holding the 
woman’s hand, and evidently pleading earnestly. 


+: moved forwatd for a few steps; and stood still. 


‘As L-paused,,Mrs.\-Riperi reached the: door. I 
, could see her face, distinctly ; it turned suddenly 
a gréyish: white; like) that.of a corpse. She 
» stopped, and fixed the! pair, with her stony eyes. 
After an instant, Jem slunk back, and hid: himself 
-im ‘the house. But;the, woman ‘kept. her stend, 
though. she trembled |a, little, under that awful 
glanes, hard as she tried to brazen it out, .| Mrs. 
Riper::moved..on; ‘Susan Golightly burst into a 
loud, » insulting Jaigh ;but' the other neither 
paused, hot looked back: 

She passed without seeing me, aitered a 
chemist’s shop, and presently I saw-her come out, 
witha packet in her: hand. I do not suppose 
she had been: in ‘the street for two months. I 
knew, that, by some chance, she had come, herself, 
to buy medicine for the invalid: gentleman, 
instead of sending Mary:Ann. She did not pass 
the house again, but kept on down the street. 

I went home. « L did not see Mrs. Riper, that 
evening, nor the next morning, and when Mary 
Ann brought:me up :my breakfast, which was as 
decéntly prepared as ever, she told ‘me that. Jem 
had not ‘been home all niglit, and ‘added her 
opinion; ‘that hé: was a bad lot, who would énd 
by brenking :missus’s -heart,:.so he, would,, the 
villain !’’ 

\, meant.to have an idle day, and | went out, 
while it was stili quite early. It: was Monday, 
and I had:a habit often of going, on that morning, 
to ‘the palice: court, ‘which, ‘after the dissipations 
of Sunday, was dlivays certain to present a goodly 
number of delinquents, brought up on charges 
{more dr less seridus. 

IL had a card, that: admitied me to a’ seat, 
from whence I could have a good view \of ‘the 


these later years, and enabled ‘er ‘to be patient. }'benches,, which) were. occupied. by! the culprits. 


To have told her’ the truth would only-have been 
cruél: she must learn it, for herself, before long. 
But T often felt inclined to hasten the denoue- 
ment ; ‘and I threatened Jem, and even tried to 
expostulate with Susan Golightly. | But Jem could 


Tliere were. two full rows of, them, on this 
océasion, ‘men, women and children, and on the 
last bench, I. saw the -bar-maid from thewan. 
Her plumage was soiled and tori, and her 
appearance showed every evidence of her having 





only cry and promise, and break lis word ; and 


been engaged ina drunken quarrel; butshe looked 
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as brazen’ as ever, and handsome, sesauypates 
wild-animal fashion. 

Looking about, I espied Jem Riper, staihding 
by the door, which’ gave. admittance to the 
criminal benches, in eager conversation with a 
policeman ; he-evitlently in. After 


a brief parley, the officer allowed him té enter, 
and he hurried at once towards @hisan) Golightly. 

I left my place ; passed.dows a natrow corridor, 
which led to the door: the ‘court-room ; dnd 
met ‘the policeman ‘coming: out. . I’ had often 
talked with the Pence ene MaRS 


There had henaiuitectinhe sentut the Sti, on 
the previous night. “@asay) Golightly’s ‘admirers 
had been there, in ¢éec@p@ilid had treated her to 
so much liquor, tiiityshe Redd got intoxicated, a 
thing, the officer euidy vérpounusual “with her. 
She and the proprietagwf the house ‘had an alter- 
cation. He had orderédsher to leave, and she 
had turned on him, and:tried to stab him with a 
carving-knife. 

Jem Riper had: gone away, before ‘this hap- 
pened; he ‘had grown jealous” of» Susan’s 
coquetries’ with his rivals; had: wept bitterly, 
and finally taken his departure. But when a 
a friend, sent by Susan, found him in some low 
drinking’ shop; and told liim of her arrest, he 
had hurried to the station-house, hung about there 
all night, and followéd the prisoners to the court. 

‘He's thaterazy over her,’’ said the policeman, 
that he meang:to go her: bail, if the judge’ll 
take it; and ‘if: he! does, it'll be a matter of ten 
pound or more!) It’s a burain’ shame, for the 
property belongs: to his wife, a hard-workin’, 
good creature as éver lived.” | bite 

Master Jem had gone far endugh. I dies 
mined that he should not put this crowning insult 
on the poor woman. Susan Golightly’s trial 
would not come on for a good hour. Accord- 
ingly, I wrote a note to Mrs. Riper, telling her 
the circumstances, and gave it to a trusty 
messenger to carry to her house. I knew she 


would be at home, for Mary ‘Ahn ‘had tdéld me $e 


‘ther missus had sat up all night, and was lying 
down when I came out.” My messenger could 
easily reach her abode, and bring her back with 
him, before Susan Golightly’s case was called; 
and I knew, ,too, that if Mrs. Riper and I 
explained the true state of the case to'the judge, 
with whom I had a slight acquaintance, he 
would not accept Jem’s offer, of bail. 

Jem Riper kept his stand, close, to Susan. He 
could not see me, frotm where [ sat, and if he 
could have done so, he was too busy to notice. 
He kept his head bent, close to her, and was 
doubtless whispering comfort, 











An hour passed. ‘I was momentarily expect- 
ing the arrival of my messenger, to. tell me that 
Mrs. Riper was waiting without; and I knew 
that between the close of the present’ case, and 
the calling of Susan :Golightly’s, the judge would 
take his usual: recéss' of fifteen minutes, which 

would: give me ample opportunity to see him, 
and relaté poor Mrs. Riper’s story. . 

. The case was finished, and the judge sethored 
up his papers, and was about to rise, when the 
door, close to) thé prisoners’ benches, suddenly 
opened, and Mrs. Riper flew in, as rapid and ad 
noiseless as a meteor. She was without bonnet 
or shawl, her ‘head «still crowned with the 
pillow-slip cap. 

Jem’s back was turned towards her. In a 
second she was upon him. I can’t tell you how 
she did it, ‘She was a little woman, and he a 
big man; butishe was'allover, and'all round him, 
in the same instant. She went up into the air 
like'an India tubber: ball, and: gave him two 
resounding: slaps..on His right: ear. She came 
down on the ‘other side, and ddministered three 
blows, that rang like pistol shots, upon his left 
ear, as she descended. She got in front of him, 
and dashed her head into his stomach, with the 
force of a battering-ram; ‘caught him’as he was 
falling; swung him round, one hand tugging at 
hie hair, the other clutching the back his of 
figck ;‘and so, she pushed him before her out of 
the door, which swung.to behind them, 

The scene was*enacted so rapidly that the 
judge had no time to speak, or the: policemen to 
interfere, if so inclined. As the pair disap- 
peared, there went up one shout, ih which I 
believe every soul in the room joined, unless it 
might beSusan Golightly, who had hidden under 
the betich, afraid that her turn might come next: 

Just as the judge recovered himself, enough to 
make a sign to the policemen to enjoin silence, 
the door opened again, and Mrs. Riper entered, 
as noiselessly as before, her breath coming 
a and her cap-border fluttering over her 


She 
curteey.” 

‘Your honor, your worship,” said she, in a 
clear, rapid voice, ‘‘ I stand to apologize, and pay 
my fine, if need...be;. but, I) should . wish to 
explain, first, if your honor permits. My name 
is Jane Riper, and that wian is my husband.” 

. “I know you very well, Mrs, Riper,’’ said the 
judge, exercising :a: preternatural self-control in 
order to look grave. ‘I know you very well; 
and I am sure you can explain thisthis—” 

He could not finish. He hid his mouth, Pith 
one hand, and waved the other towards Mrs. 


to the judge, and dropped a 
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Riper, whom indeed he did know, for his house 
was situated just at the corner of our street. 

*« Sir,” said, Mrs. Riper; emereainS 
there under the bench—”.. 

**Qne | montent,’’ . interrupted the: judge. 

‘* Officer, put that woman in: her seat.” 

The» policeman dragged.the prisoner into 
place. For once, Susan Golightly had lost her 
brazen look. She was ‘pale): and trembling with 
ee 

«< What is her hame, officer ?” demanded the 
judge. i) 

“Susan Golightly, your honor—a bad case! 
She’s:‘bar-niaid at the Swan, in Timber street, 
got drunk last night, and tried to stab the 
landlord, | Mrs. Riper’s: husband wanted to go 
her bail,’* j 

‘Ah,’ said the judge. “And you don’t 
want your husband to!’ do it; Mrs. Riper, I 
conclude ?”’ 

‘* Your honor) he’d have to do it, out of my 
property. Is that»just? Oh, sir, she’s being 
the 'ruin.of:him,' body andisoul. She swore to 
do‘ it. | There's them that heard her! Oh, sir, 
don’t let her:drag him any furtherdown. Think 
of my child, my little deaf and dumb girl! Sir, 
I’ve been a: decent woman, all my days. I told 
Jem, if he drove me crazy; I shouldn’t care; I'd 
make/it public—and I have—I have!” corny 

‘don’t blame you, in the least, Mrs. Ripexil 
said the judge: | «‘You are perfectly free*to gd* 
or, if you like, you shall see this woman’s trial. 
The case is;a very aggravated ore,” continued 
the magistrate, looking over his papers. ‘No 
bail would be accepted.” 

Susan Golightly» gave one howl, half-terror, 
half-rage, but the touch of a policemaat'd hand, 
on her shoulder, reduced her to silence. 

“I don’t’ wart! to stay, your hondr. . I only 


wanted, Jem” said Mrs. Riper, ‘‘and thank you 
kindly for your goodness, sir,”’ 

‘*You haye the! entire. sympathy of every 
person present, Mrs. Riper,’’ said the judge; «I 
wish everyyhonest woman, who has a worthless 
husband, : treat, him = you have done 
yours.”” oi 

Mrs. Riper lepitainio tears, flung her apron 
oxd@y her head, andrrushed out of court. 

But though she migit weep, she did not falter. 
She had left. Jem in the corridor, in-charge of a 
policeman. She led: the wretched man home ; 
she locked him up in the coal-cellar ; she kept 
him food for twelve hours ; and then she 
only gave him some, hgcaquge he had earned it by 
mending the broker. Mgek-e$a chair. 

Susan Golightly teagtes-peiaon, for six months. 
She never returnedvte QOlgester. Jem tried to 
drink, but his: nionéywasesoon gone, and he 
could get no credit ; aridindeed, if he entered a 
gin shop} his wife followed. If he worked, she 
gave him good meals; if he did not, she let him 
go hungry; and he learned to stand more in awe 
of her gentle, yet adamantine firmness, than he 
could have done of the fiercest virago that ever 
lived 

He is a very sober, tolerably industrious man, 
at this speaking, an@i last year I went. down .to 
Chester again, and spent a fortnight in Mrs. 
Riper’s house. That model woman was as mild 
and meek as ever, but she had taken off caps, 
arranged her abundant hair very tastefully, wore 
fresher gowns, and looked full:ten years younger 
than when» I had last seen her; quite as young 
indeed as Jem, who had grown stoop-shouldered 
ead wrinkled, though his face had lost something 
paw heepish expr , since ‘he had been 

foréedinto becoming a decent, laborious member 
of society. 


i 
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Tux wak’ning breeze 
Now stirs the trees, 
And sways our couch on brdnches tender; 
The morning light 
Now sight, : 
With deep’ning glow of ros: ‘splendor. 
‘Wake! brothers, wake! to'tld dawn chant our greeting! 
Wake! brothers, — ome te yea meeting! 


eK 
Ms sis Oh { ewift and clear, 
Our course we steer, 
Witt plaions strong, the sweet air tleaving; 
ai Gi Oh f fleet and tar, 


J. WAN. 


O’er bank and bar, 
The scented woodlands swiftly leaving, 
Haste! brothers, haste! see the sun rise to meet us! 
Haste! brothers; haste! the marsh teems to greet us! 


The daylight dies 
In Eastern skies, 
‘Westward we turn our way, slow flying; 
Oh !' sweet to sail 
In the misty veil 
Of purple light, while the day is dying! 
‘Home! brothers, home! while the sun sinks in the vastness! 
Home! brothers, home! to the deep cypress fastness ! 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

Tue very day after, this, Octavia opened the 
fourth trunk, She had had it brought down from 
the garret, when there ame a summons on the 
door, and Lucia Gaston appeared. 

Lucia was very pale, and her large, soft eyes 
wore a decidedly frightened look ; she seemed to 
have walked fast, and was out of breath. Evi- 
dently something had happened. 

“ Octavia,” she said, ‘Mr. Dugald Binnie is 
at Oldclough.” 

‘“« Who is he?” 

“He is my grand-uncle,” explained Lucia, 
tremulously.. ‘‘ He has a great deal of money. 
Grandmamma—”’ She stopped short, and 
colored, and drew her slight figure up. ‘‘I donot 
quite understand grandmamma, Octavia,’ she 
said. ‘Last night, she came to my room to talk 
to me; and this morning, she came again, and— 
oh!” indignantly, ‘how could she speak to. me 
in such a manner ?’’ 

“ What did she say ?’’ inquired Octavia. 

‘She said a great many things,” with great 
spirit. ‘It took her a long time to say them, 
and I do not wonder at it. It would have taken 
me a,hundred years, if I had been in her place. 
I—I was wrong to say I did not understand 
her—I did—before she had finished.” 

“* What did you understand ?”’ 

‘She was afraid to tell me in plain words—I 
never saw her afraid before, but she was afraid. 
She has been arranging my future for me, and it 
does not occur to her that I dare object. That is 
because she knows I ama coward, and despises 
me for it—and it is what I deserve. If I make 
the marriage she chooses, she thinks Mr. Binnie 


will leave me his money. I am to run after a 


man who -does not care for me, and make myself 
attractive, in the hope that he will condescend to 
marry me, because Mr, Binnie may leave me his 
money... Do you wonder that it took even Lady 
Theobald a long time to say that?” 

** Well,” remarked. Octavia, “‘ you ‘Won’t do it, 
I suppose. I wouldn’t worry. She wants you 
to marry Mr. Barold, I suppose.” 

Lucia started. 








“ How did you guess?” she exclaimed. 

. “Oh! Talways knew it. Ididn’t guess.” And 
she smiled ever so faintly. ‘‘That is one of the 
reasons why she loathes me so,”’ she added. 

Lucia thought deeply, for a moment; she 
recognized, all at once, several things she had 
been mystified by before. 

“Oh, itis! Itis!’’ she said. .‘‘ And she has 
thought of it all the time, when I never sus- 
pected her.” 

Octavia smiled a little again. 
ing, her hands clasped tightly. 

‘I am glad I came here,’’ she said, at length. 
‘*T am angry now, and I see things more clearly. 
If she had only thought of it because Mr, Binnie 
came, I could have forgiven her more easily—but 
she has been making coarse plazis all the time, 
and treating me with contempt. Octavia,’ 
turning upon ner, with flushing cheeks and 
sparkling ey’s,, ‘‘I think that, for the first. time 
in my life, I am in a passion—a real passion, [I 
think I shall never be afraid of her any more.’’ 
Her delicate nostrils were dilated, she held her 
head up, her breath came fast. There was a hint of 
exultation in her tone. ‘ Yes,” she said, “I am 
in a passion. And [ am not afraid of her at all. 
I will go home, and tell her what I think.” 

And it is quite probable that she would have 
done so, but fora trifling incident which occurred 
before she reached her ladyship. 

She walked very fast, after she left the house. 
She wanted to reach Oldclough before one whit 
of her anger cooled down, though, somehow, she 
felt quite sure that even when her anger died out, 
her courage would not take flight with it. Mr. 
Dugald Binnie had not proved to be a very 
fascinating person; he was an acrid, dictatorial 
old man; he contradicted Lady Theobald flatly 
every five minutes, and bullied his man-servant ; 
but it was not against him that Lucia’s indigng- 
tion was aroused. She, felt that Lady Theobald 
was quite capable of. guggesting to him that 
Francis Barold would be'a good match for her, 
and if she had done so, it was scarcely his fault 
if he had accepted the idea, She understood 
now why she had been allowed to “is9 ee 


Lucia sat think- 
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and why divers other things had happened. 
She had been sent to walk with Francis Barold ; 
he had been almost reproached when he had not 
called; perhaps her ladyship ;had ‘been good 
enough to suggest to him that it was his duty to 
further her plans. She was.as capable of that as 
of anything else which wouid assist her to gain 
her point, |The. girl's cheeks, grew hotter andj 
hotter, her eyes brighter at every step, because 
every step brought some new thought, her hands 
trembled, and her heart beat. 

“1 shall never be afraid of her again,” she 
said, as she turned the corner into the road. 
“Never! never!” 

And at that very momént, a gentleman stepped 
out of the wood at her right, and stopped before 
her. 

She started back, with a cry. 

‘Mr. Burmistone !" she said, « Mr. Burmis- 
tone!” 

She wondered if he had heard her’ last words, 
she fancied he had. He took hold of her shaking 
little hand, and looked down at her excited face. 

**T am glad I waited for you,” he said, in the 
quietest possible tone. “Something is ‘ the 
matter.’’ 

‘ She knew there would be no use in trying to 
conceal the truth, and she was not in the mood 
to make the effort. She scarcely knew herself. 

She gave quite a fierce little laugh. 

*“*T am angry!’ she said. ‘‘ You have never 
seefi me angry before. I am on my way to my— 
to Lady Theobald.”’ 

He held her hand as calmly as before. He 
understood a great deal more than she could have 
imagined. 

‘*What are you going to say to her?” he 
asked, She laughed again. 

“] am going to ask her what she means? I 
am going to tell her she has made a mistake. Iam 
going to prove to her, that I am not such a coward 
after all. Iam going to tell her, that I dare dis- 
obey her—that is what I am going to say to her.” 

He held her hand rather closer, 

“Let us take a stroll in the copse and talk it 
over,” he said. “It is deliciously cool there.” 

“T-don’t want to be cool,”’ she said. . But he 
drew her gently with him, and a few steps took 
them into the shade of the young oaks and pines, 
and there he paused. 

‘She has made you very angry?” he said. 

And then, almost before she knew what she 
was doing, she was pouring forth the whole of 
her story—even more of it, than she had told 
Octavia. She had not at all intended to do it, but 
She did it, nevertheless, 

‘**T am to marry Mr. Francis Barold, if he will 





take me,”’ she said, with abitter littlesmile. ‘Mr. 
Francis Barold, who is so much in love with me 
—as you know. His mother approves of the 
match;and sent him here to make love to me— 
which he has done as you have seen. I have no 
money of my own, but if I make a marriage 
which pleases him, Dugald Binnie will probably 
leave me his—which it is thought wif be an 
inducement to my cousin—who needs one. If I 


marry him, or rather he marries me, Lady Theo- 


bald thinks Mr. Binnie will be pleased. It does 
not even matter whether Francis is pleased or 
not—and, of course, I am out of the question—but 
it is hoped that it will please Mr. Binnie. The 
two ladies have talked’ it over, and decided the 
matter. I daresay théy have ‘offered me to 
Francis, who has very likely refused me, though 
perhaps he may be persuaded to relent in time 
—if Iam very humble, and he is shown the 
advantage of having Mr. Binnie’s money added to 
his own—but J have no doubt I shall ‘have to be 
very humble indeed. That is what I learned 
from Lady Theobald, last night, and it is what I 
am going to talk to her about. Is it enough to 
make one angry, do you think—is it enough ?” 

He ‘did not tell her whether he thought it 
enough ornot. He looked at her with steady eyes. 

‘“«Lucia,” he said, “I wish you would let me 
go and talk to Lady Theobald.” 

“You ?* ‘she said, with a Tittle start. 

‘©Yes,” he answered. “Let me go to her. 
Let me tell her that instead of marrying Francis 
Barold; you will marry me. If you will say yes 
to that, I think I can promise that you need never 
be afraid of her any more.” 

The fierce color died out of her cheeks, and the 
tears rushed ‘to her eyes. She raised her face 
with a pathetic look. ‘ 

“Oh,” she whispered, “‘you must be very 
sorry for me. I think you have been sorry for 
me from the first.” 

“TI am desperately fin love with you,” he 
answered, in his quietest way. ‘I have been 
desperately in love with you from the first. May 
I go r 

‘Bhie looked at him, fora moment, incredulously. 
Then she faltered, 

“Yes!” 

She still looked up at him, and then in spite of 
her happiriess, or perhaps because of it, she sud- 
denly began to ery softly, and forgot she had been 
angry at all, as he took her into his strong, kind 
arms. ‘ 





CHAPTER XXIII. 
THE morning of the garden-party arose bright 
and clear, and Stowbridge awakened in a great 
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state. of -excitement...Miss .Chickie, having 
worked until midnight, that all her orders might | 
be completed, was.so overpowered by her labors } 
a8-to have to take her tea and ‘toast in bed. 

.6 At Oldclough,. varied, .sentiments, prevailed. 
lady Theobald’s manner wes, chiefly distin- 
guished, by an implacable rigidity. She, had 
chosen, a8, an. .appropriate | festal costume, a 
funeral. black moire, antique, enlivened . by 
massive fringes and ornaments. of jet-—her 
jewelry; being chains and manacles of the latter, 
which rattled as she moved, witha sound some- 
what suggestive of bones. t 

Mr. Dugald Binnie, who had meelved, an 
invitation, had as yet amiably forborne to .say 
whether, he ,would. accept, itor, not, He .had 
been out when Mr. Burmistone called, and had 
not seen him. 

When Lady, Theobald descended to breakfast, 
she found him growling over his newspaper, and 
he glanced up ‘at her, with a polite scowl. 

«Going to a funeral ?’”’ he:;demanded. 

«I accompany my. gnand;daughter to this—this 
entertainment,’ her ladyship responded. , ‘ It is 
scarcely a joyous,occasion, to my mind,”’ 

“No need: to dress yourself like that, if ‘it 
‘isn’ t,”’ ejaculated Mr, Binnie. ‘ Why don’t you 
stay at home, if you don’t want to go? Man’s 
all right,’ isn’t, he? Once :knew a man of. the 
name of Burmistone myself., One of the few de- 
cent fellows ve met. If I was sure this was the 
same,man,iI’d go myself....When.I find a fellow 
who’s neither knave nor fool, I stick to, him. 
Believe I'll sendito find out, Where's Lueia?’’ 

What his.opinion of Lucia was, it .was) diffi- 
cult to discover., He had an agreeable, habit of 
staring at her over the top of his: paper, and 
over his dinner... The only time he had made 
any comment upon her, was the first. time he isaw 
her inothe dress-she' had copied from Qctavia’s. 

“Nice gown that,’’ he blurted aus ‘* Didn't 
getrit here, I'll wager.” 

“It is an/ old, dress, I remodeled,” ,,answered 
Lucia, somewhat alarmed. ‘+I made it, myself.’’ 

‘“«Doesn’t look like it,’’ he said, gruffly. . 

Lucia.had touched up another: dress, and: was 
very happy in the prospect of wearing it at the 
garden-party. 

“Don’t ‘call. on. grandmamma. until) after 
Wednesday,’ she had, said. to: Mr. Burmistone. 
“Perhaps she wouldn’t let me go. . She will be 
very angry I'am sure,” : 

** And yow-are not afraid ?’’ 

“No,” she answered. | ‘Iam not afraid at all. 
I shall not be.afraid again,’’ 

In fact, she had perfectly confounded her 
ladyship by her demeanor; She bore her fiercest 





glance without quailing in the least, or making 
any effort to evade it; under her most scathing 
comments, she was composed.and unmoved. On 
the. first occasion of my lady's referring to her 
plans for her future, she received a blow which 
fairly stannedi;;her.,./The girl rose from her 
chair, jand -looked ‘her straight in the face, 
unflinehingly,;and..with o. suggestion of hauteur 
not easy to confront. 

“Ly heg you, will not speak to me: of. that 
again,” she, said, “1 will not. listen.’ And 
turning about, walked out of the room. 

‘This,’ her ladyship had said,’ in sepulchral 
tones, when. éhe tecovered her breath, ‘‘this is 
one of the, results, of Miss Octavia Bassett.” 
And nothing ‘more had we said.on the subject 
since. 

No: one.in Stowbridge was\in more: brilliant 
spirits than Octavia herself; on the morning of 
the féte: ‘Before -breakfast, Miss! Belinda, was 
startled hy the arrival of another telegram, 
which ran as follows: 


‘Arrived to-day, per Russia. Be with vou 
to-morrow evening. Friend with me. 

Martin Bassett.” 

On reading this communication, Miss Belinda 
burst into noods of délighted tears: 

“Dear, dear Martin!” she wept. ‘*Tothink 
that we: should meet again! Way didn’t he let 
us know he was on the way?. ‘I should have been 
so anxious, that I should.not have slept at all.’’ 

‘<Well,”’ remarked’ Oetavia, ‘I suppose that 
would have been:an advantage.” 

Suddenly, she approached’ Miss Belinda, 
kissed her, and disappeared out of the room, as 
if by magic, not. returning for.a quarter of an 
hour, looking rather soft, and moist, and: brilliant 
about the eyes, when she did return. 

Octavia. was.a marked figure upon the grounds, 
at that garden-party. 

“ Another dress, my. dear,’’? remarked Mrs. 
Burnham... ‘‘ And ;what.,a charming color. she 
has, Ideclare! She. is usually. paler. , Perhaps 
we.owe this to Lord Lansdowne.”’ 

“Her dress is. becoming,’ at all ; events,’ 
privately remarked ;Miss Lydia Burnham, whose 
tastes had not been. consulted about her own. 

“Tt is she who is becoming,’’ said her sister. 
« Tt is.not the,dregs.so,much, though her clothes 
always. have . look, somieway. . She’s prettier 
than ever to-day, and/is enjoying herself.’ 

She was enjoying, herself. ..Mr. Francis Barold 
observed it..rather, gloomily.as he stood, apart. 
She was enjoying herself so much, that.she did 
not-seem to notice that he had avoided her, instead 
of going up to:claim-her attention. ..Half-a-dozen 
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men ‘were standing sbout her'and making them- 
selves agreeable; and she was apparently quite 
equal to the emergencies of the occasion. The 
young men from Broadoaks had at once attached 
themselves to her train. 

‘IT say, Barold,’”’ they-had said to him, “why 
didn’t you tell us about this. Jolly good fellow 
you are, to come mooning ‘here for a couple of 
months and keep it all to yourself.”’ 

And then had come Lord Lansdowne, who in 
crossifig the lawn to shake hands with his host, 
serdar eR an ee ie erie 
‘particular point. 

* Burmistone,” he said, after having spoken 
his first words, ** who is that tall:girl in white?" 

And -in ten minutes, Lady Theobald, Mrs. 


Burnham, Mr. Baréld and divers others, too nu- 


merous to mention, saw him standing at Octavia’s 
side, evidently with no intention of leaving it. 

Not long after this, Francis Barold found his 
-way to: Miss Belinda, who was: very busy and 
rather nervous. 

“Your niece is evidently enjoying herself,” 
he remarked, 

“ Octayia is most happy, to-day,” answered 
Miss Belinda. ‘ Her father will reach Stowbridge 
this evening. She has been looking forward to 
his coming with great anxiety.” 

“Ah!” commented Barold. 

“Very few people understand Octavia,” said 
Miss Belinda. +‘ I’am not sure that I follow all 
her moods myself. She is more affectionate than 
people fancy. She—she has very pretty ways. 
I am very fond of her. She is not as frivolous as 
she appears, to those who don’t know her well.” 

Barold stood gnawing his moustache and made 
no reply. He was not very comfortable. He felt 
himself ill-used by Fate, and rather wished he had 
returned to. London from Brondoaks, instead of 
loitering in Stowbridge He had amused himself 
at first, but in time he had been surprised to find 
his amusement lose something of its zest: He 
glowered across the lawn at the group under a 
certain: beech tree, and as he did so, Octavia 
turned her face # little and saw him. She stood 
waving’ her fan slowly, and smiling at him in a 
calm way; which reminded him’ very much of 
the-time he had first caught sight of her at Lady 
Theobald’s high tea. 

He condescended to saunter over the grass to 
where she stood. Otice there, he proceeded to 
make himself as disagreeable as possible, in a silent 
and lofty way. He felt ‘it only due ‘to’ himself 
that he should. He did not approve ‘at all of the 
manner in which Lansdowne kept by her. 

“T@s deucedly bad form on his part,” he said, 
mentally. “What does he mean by it ?”’ 





Octavia, on'the contrary, did not ask what he 
} meant by it.. She chose to seem rather well 
' entertained, and did not notice that she was being 
frowned’ down: There was no reason why she 
should not find Lord Lansdowne entertaining: he 
was an agreeable young fellow, with an inexhaus- 
tible fund ef good spirits, and no nonsense about 
him. ‘He was fond of all pleasant novelty, and 
Octavia was a pleasant novelty.. He had’ been 
thinking of paying a visit to America, and he 
asked innumerable questions ‘concerning that 
country, all of which Octavia answered. 

‘I know half-a-dozen fellows who have been 
there,” he said. “And they all enjoyed it 
tremendously.” 

“Tf you go to Nevada, you must visit the mines 
at Bloody Gulch,” she said. 

«Where ?’’ he ejaculated. ‘I say,’ what a 
name! Don’t deride my youth and ignorance, 
Miss Bassett.” 

“You can call it L’ Argentville if you would 
rather,” she replied. 

‘«Twould rather try the other, thank you,” 
he laughed. ‘It has a more hilarious sound. 
Will they despise me at Bloody Gulch, Miss 
Bassett’? | I never killed a man in my life.” 

Barold turned, and walked away, angry, and 
more melancholy than he could have believed. 

«< Tt is time I went back to London,’’ he chose 
to put it. “The place Key to be deucedly 
dull.” 

‘*Mr. Francis Barold seems rather out of 
spirits,” said Mrs. Burnham to Lady Theobald. 
‘Lord Lansdowne interferes with his pleasure.” 

“J had not’ observed it,’’ answered her 
ladyship. ‘And it is scarcely likely that Mr. 
Francis Barold would permit his: pleasure to be 
interfered with, even by the son of the Marquis 
of Lauderdale.” 

But she glared at Barold, as he passed, and 
beckoned to him. 

‘¢ Where is Lucia?’’ she demanded. ? 

“saw her with Burmistone, half an hour | 
ago,” he answered, coldly. ‘Have you any 
message for my mother? I shall return to 
London, .to-morrow—leaving here early.” 

She turned quite pale. She had not counted 
upon this at all, and it was extremely inopportune. 

«« What has happened’?”’ she asked, rigidly. 

He looked slightly surprised. 
“Nothing whatever,’ he replied. 
remained here longer than I intended,” 

She began to move the manacles’ on her right 
wrist. He made not the smallest profession of 
reluctance to go. She said, at last, 

“Tf you will find Lucia, you will oblige me.” 

She was almost uncivil to Miss Piper, who 
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chariced 'to join her after he was gone. She had 
not the slightest intention of allowing her plans 
to be frustrated, and was only roused’ to fresh 
obstinacy by encountering indifference on one 
side, and rebellion on the other. ' She had not 
brought Lucia up under her own eye for nothing. 
She had been disturbed of late, but by no means 
considered herself baffled. With the assistance 
of Mr. Dugald Binnie, she could certainly 
subdue Lucia, though Mr. Dugald Binnie had 
been of no great help, so far. She would do her 
duty unflinchingly. In fact,-she chose to per- 
suade herself that, if Lucia was brought to a 
proper frame of mind, there could be- no real 
trouble ‘with Francis Barold. 

bes acpaaes 

CHAPTER XXIV. 

Bor Barold did not make any very ardent 
search for Lucia. He stopped to watch a game 
of lawn-tennis, in which Octavia and Lord 
Lansdowne had joined, and finally forgot. Lady 
Theobald’s errand altogether. 

For some time, Octavia did not see him. She 
was playing with great spirit, and Lord Lans- 
downe was following her delightedly. 

Finally, a chance of the game bringing her 
to him, she turned suddenly, and found Barold’s 
eyes fixed upon her. 

«How long have you been there?” she asked. 

**Some time,” he answered. ‘‘ When you are 
at liberty, I wish to speak to you.” 

“Do you?’’ she said. 

She seemed a little unprepared for the repressed 
energy of his manner, which he strove to cover 
by a greater amount of coldness than usual. 

“Well,” she said, after thinking a moment, 
“the game will soon be ended. I am going 
through the conservatories with Lord Lansdowne, 
in course of time; but I daresay he can wait.” 

She went back, and finished her game, appar- 
ently enjoying it as much as ever. When it was 
over, Barold made his way to her. 

He had resented her remaining oblivious of 
his presence, when he stood néar her, and he 
had resented her enjoyment of her surroundings, 
and now as he led her away, leaving Lord 
Lansdowne rather disconsolate, he resented the 
fact that she did not seem nervous, or at all 
impressed by his silence. 

“What do you want to say to me?” she asked. 
“Let us go and sit down in one-of the arbors. 
T believe I am a little tired—not that I mind it, 
though. I’ve been having a lovely time.” 

Then she began to talk about Lord Lansdéwne. 

“T like him ever so much,” she said. ‘*Do 
you think he will really go to America? ‘I wish 
he would—but if he does, I hope it won’t be for 





a@ year or so—I mean until we go back from 
Europe. — Still it’s rather uncertain when we shall 
go back. Did I tell you I ‘had persuaded’ Aunt 
Belinda to ‘travel’ with us?’ She’s horribly 
frightened, but I méan to: make her go. She'll 
get over being frightened after a little while.” 

Suddenly, she turned, ‘and looked at him. 

‘““Why ‘don’t ‘you say something?” she 
demanded, ‘'““What’s the matter ?”’ 

“Tt is not necessary for me to say anything.” 

She laughed. 

‘Do you mean because I am ‘saying everything 
myself? Well, I suppose Iam. I am—awfully 
happy, to-day, and'can’t help talking. Itseemsto — 
make the time'go.”’ 

Her face had lighted up curiously. There was 
a delighted excitement in her eyes, puzzling him. 

** Are you so fond of your father as all that?” 

She laughed again—a clear, exultant laugh. 

‘« Yes,”’ she answered, ‘‘ of course I am as fond 
of him as all'that. ‘It’s quite natural, isn’t it ?”’ 

“T haven’t observed the same degree. of 
enthusiasm in all the young ladies of my acquain- 
tance,”’ he returned, dryly. 

He thought such rapture disproportionate to 
the cause, and regarded it grudgingly. 

They turned into an arbor, and Octavia sat 
down and leaned forward on the rustic table. 
Then she turned her face up to look at the vines 
covering the roof. 

“Tt looks rather spidery, doesn’t it?’ she 
remarked. ‘T hope it'isn’t; don’t you?’ 

The light fell bewitchingly on her round, little 
chin and white throat; and a bar of sunlight 
struck on her upturned eyes, and the blonde 
rings on her forehead. 

“There is nothing I hate more than spiders,” 
she said, with.a little shiver, ‘‘ unless,’’ seriously, 
“it’s caterpillars—and caterpillars I loathe !’’ 

Then she lowered her gaze, and gave her hat— 
a large, white Reuben’s, all soft curling feathers 
and satin bows—a charming tip over her eyes. 

«The brim is broad,” she said. “If anything 
drops, I hope it will drop on it, instead of on me. 
Now, what did you want to'say ?”’ 

He had not sat down, but stcod leaning against 
the rustic wood-work. - He looked pale, and was 
evidently trying to be cooler than usual. 

“T-brought you hére to ask you a question.” 

“‘ Well,” she remarked, ‘1 hope it’s an import- 
ant one. You lock serious enough.” 

* Tt is important—rather,” he responded, with 
a touch of sarcasm. ‘‘ You ‘will probably gu 
away soon?” . 

‘That isn’t exactly a question,”’ she commented. 
‘« And it’s not as important to you as to mie.” 

He paused a moment, annoyed because he found 
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it difficult to..go on; annoyed, because she 
waited with such undisturbed serenity. But at 
length’ he managed. ‘o begin again. 

‘#1 donot. think you are expecting the 
question Lam going to ask,” he said, I—do not 
think I expected to ask it myself—until to-day. 
Ido not ‘know why+-why, I should ask it so 
awkwardly, and feel-——at such.a digadvantage.. I 
brought you here, to.ask you--to/marry me,’’ 

He had scarcely spoken four words, before all 
her airy manner had taken flight, and she had set- 
tled herself down to listen, He had noticed this, 
end had felt it quite natural, When he stopped, 
* she was looking straight into his face. Her eyes 
were singularly large, and bright,,and clear. 

‘s You did not expect to ask me to marry you,” 
she said, ‘* Why didn’t you?” 

It. wes not ob9ll what ibe, hed. expected: He 
did not understand her manner.at all. 

; “¢I—must. confess,’ he said, stiffly, ‘that I 
felt, at first, that there were—obstacles in the 
way of my doing so.” 

** What were the obstacles?” 

He flushed, and drew himself up. 

“IT have been unfortunate in my mode of 
expressing myself,’ hewsaid, ‘I told you I was 
conscious of my own awkwardness.” 

‘* Yes,’ ashe said, quietly. ‘‘You have been 


unfortunate. That is a good way of putting. it.” 


Then she let her eyes rest on the table a few 
seconds, and thought.a little., 

«« After all,’’. she said, :‘‘I haye the consolation 
of knowing that you must have been, very much 
in love with me, If you. had.not. been very 
much in love with me, you would, never have 
asked me to marry you. You would have con- 
sidered the obstac 

“<7 am very ener in, loye .with you,’’ he said, 
vehemently, jhis feelings getting the better of his 
pride, for once, . ‘‘ However badly I may have 
expressed myself, Iam yery:much in love with 
you. I have been wretched for days,”’ 

‘<Was it because you felt obliged to ask me to 
marry you®’’ she inquired. 

The delicate touch of spirit,in her, tone and 
words fired him to, fresh admiration, strange 
te say. It suggested to him possibilities he had 
not suspected hitherto. He drew nearer to her. 

** Don’t be too seyere.on me,’’ he said, quite 
humbly——considering.. all. things. And. he 
stretched out his hand, as.if to take hers. 

But she drew it back, smiling ever so faintly. 

‘Do you think I don’t know. what the obstacles 
are?’ she said. ‘I will tell you.” 

“ My. affection .was strong enough ‘to sweep 
them away,” he said, ‘‘or I should not be here.”’ 

She smiled slightly again, 


‘* I know, all about, them, as well as. you do,” 
she said. ‘+I rather laughed at them, at first, 
but I don’t. now. I suppose I’m ‘impressed by 
their seriousness,’ as aunt Belinda says. I 
suppose they are pretty serious—to you.’ 

+‘ Nothing .would beso serious to me as that 
you, should let them interfere with my happi- 
ness,” he answered, thrown back upon himself, 
and .bewildered by her, logical manner. ‘‘ Let 
us forget them;,.I,wasa fool to, speak as I did. 
«Won't you answer my question ?”’ 

She paused a,second, and then answered : 

+ You didn’t. expect to ask me to.marry you,” 
she.said. . :“‘:And,I didn’t expect you to—” 

‘¢‘ But now—”’ he brake in, impatiently. 

“‘Now—I wish you hadn’t done it.” 

** You wish—’ } 

‘*You.don’t. want me,” she said. ‘‘ You want 
somebody meeker-—somebody who would respect 
you ;very, much, and obey, you. I’m not used 
to obeying people.” 

‘Do you mean also that you would not respect 
me?’’ he;inquired, bitterly, 

‘<Oh,’’ she replied, ‘you haven’t respected 
me much!” 

“Excuse me—’ he began, in his loftiest 
manner. 

‘You didn’t respect me enoygh to think me 
worth marrying,’ she said, _‘‘I was not the kind 
of girl you would have chosen of your own will.” 

“You are treating me unfairly !’’ he cried. 

“You were going to give me a great deal, I 
suppose-——looking at it in. your way,’’ she went 
.on; ‘ but if I sagn’t. exactly what you wanted, 
I had something to give, too. I’m young enough 
to have a good. many years to live, and I should 
have to live them with you, if I married you. 
That’s something, you know,”’ 

He rose from his seat, pale with wrath and 
wounded feeling, 

‘Does. this mean that. you refuse me,” he 
demanded, ‘‘ that your answer is no ?”’ 

She .rose,.too-—-not exultant, not confused, 
neither pale nor flushed. . He had never seen her 
prettier, more charming, or more natural. 

«<Tt would ;haye.been ‘ no,’ even if there hadn’t 
been any, obstacle,” she. answered. 

 “Then,’’ he.said, ‘‘I,need.say no more. Isee 
that I have—humiliated myself in vain, and it is 
rather bitter, I must confess.” 

‘It, wasn’t, my fault,” she remarked. 

He stepped. back, with,a haughty wave of the 
hand, signifying that she should pass out of the 
arbor before him, 

She did so, but just as she reached the entrance, 
turned, and stood for a second, framed in by the 
; swinging vines and their blossoms. 
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“There's another reason why! it should be 
*no,’’’ she said. ‘I suppose I may as well tell 
you of it. I’m engaged to somebody else.” 


CHAPTER XXV. 

Tue first person tliey saw, when they reached 
the lawn, was, Mr. Dugald Binnie, who had 
deigned to present.himself, and was talking to 
Mr. Burmistone, Lucia, and Miss Belinda. 

“Tl go» tothem,’ said. Octavia. Aunt 
Belinda will wonder where I have been.’’ 

But before they reached the group, they were 
intercepted by Lord Lansdowne; and Barold had 
the pleasure of surrendering his. charge, and 
watching her, with some rather sharp pangs, as 
she was borne off to the conservatories. ‘ 

‘*What is the matter with Mr. Barold?’’ ex- 
claimed Miss.Piper: ‘Pray, look at him.’ 

‘He has been talking to Miss Octavia Bassett, 
in one of the arbors,” put in Miss Lydia Burnham. 
‘Emily and I passed them ‘a few minutes ago, 
and they were so absorbed that they did not see 
us. There is no’ knowing what has happened.” 

‘* Lydia !"’ exclaimed Mrs, Burnham, in stern 
reproof of such flippancy. 

But the next moment, 60 exchanged a glance 
with Miss Piper. 

“Do you think— 
possible—’’ 

st venlig-lovkes very like;it,’’ said Miss Piper; 
“though it is scarcely to be credited. See how 
pale and angry he looks.’’ 

Mrs. Burnham glanced towards him, and then 
a slight smile illuminated her countenance. 

“How furious,” she remarked, cheerfully; 
‘“*how furious Lady Theobald will be.” 

Naturally, it was not very long. before the 
attention of numerous other ladies was directed to 
Mr. Francis Barold. It was observed that he 
took no share in the festivities, that he did not 
regain his natural air of enviable indifference 
to his surroundings—that he did not approach 
Octavia Bassett until all was over and she was on 
the point of going home. What he said to her 
then, no one heard but it was this, 

“T am going to London, to-morrow,” he said. 

ewe 

‘* Good-bye,”’ she answered, holding out her 
hand to him. Then she added, quickly, in an 
undertone. ‘* You oughtn’t to think badly of me. 
You won’t, after awhile.”’ 

As they drove homeward, she was rather silent, 
and Miss Belinda remarked it. 

“Tam afraid you ate tired, Octavia ?”’ she said. 
“It is a pity that Martin should come, and find 
you tired.” 

Vou. LXXVII.—29 
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“Qh, I'm not. tired,’’ Octavia answered; ‘I 
was only—thinking. It has been a queer day!” 

‘A queer day, my dear!’ ejaculated’ Miss 
Belinda. ‘I thought it a charming day.”’ 

“So it has been,’’ ‘said Octavia, which’ Miss 
Belinda thought rather inconsistent. 

Both of them grew rather restless, as: they 
nearéd the house. 

“To think,” said Miss. Belinda, *‘of my 
seeing poor Martin again.’’ 

‘¢ Suppose,’’ said Octavia, nervously, as they 
drew up, ‘t suppose they are here—already !’”’ 

“They |’’ exclaimed Miss Belinda, ‘‘ Who—’”’ 

But she got,'no farther.,.:A ery burst from 
Octavia-—a queer, soft little ery. 

«They-are here !’’ she said; ‘they are! 
—Jack |” 

And; she. was’ out of the carriage, and Miss 
Belinda following her, close, was horrified toisee 
her gaught; at. once in the embrace of a»tall, 
bronzed, young man, who, a moment after, drew 
her into the little parlor, and shut the-door. 

Mr. Martin Bassett, who was. big,;and sun- 
burned, and. prosperous-looking, stood. in the 
passage, smiling triumphantly. 

““M-.M—Martin!. gnsped Miss Belinda. 
“¢ What—oh, what, does this mean ?’’ 

Martin Bassett led. her to a seat, and smiled 
more triumphantly still. 

‘* Never, mind, Belinda,”’ he said. ‘Don’t be 
frightened. It’s, Jack. Belasys, and he’s the 
finest fellow in the West. And'she hasn’t seen 
him for two years.”’ 

‘* Martin,’ Miss. Belinda fiuttered, “it is not 
proper—it really isn’t.” 

‘¢ Yes, it is,” answered Mr. Bassett; ‘for he’s 

going to marry her, before we go abroad.” 
., It was an eventful day for all parties concerned. 
At its close, Lady Theobald found herself in an 
utterly bewildered and thunder-stricken condi- 
tion. And to Mr. Dugald Binnie, more than to 
any one else, her demoralization was due. That 
gentleman got into the carriage, in rather a 
better humor than usual. 

‘Same man I used to, know," 
‘« Glad to see him. 
eyes on him.” 

“Do you alludé to Mr. Burmistone ?” 

“Yes. Had a long talk with him. He’s 
coming to see you, tomorrow. Told him he 
might come! myself. Appears he’s taken a fancy 
to Lucia. Wants to talk it over. Suits me 
exactly, and suppose it suits: her, Looks as if it 
does. Glad she +hasn’t ‘taken a fancy to some 
haw-haw fellow, liké that fodl, Barold. Girls 
generally do, Burmistone’s worth ten of him.” 

Lucia, who had been looking steadily out of the 
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he remarked. 
I knew him as‘s00n as I set 
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carriage-window, turned, with an amazed expres- 
sion., Lady Theobald’ had received a shock, 
which’ made all her manacles rattle. She could 
scarcely support herself under it. 

Dod’ she said. +‘ Am 1 to understand 
that Mr. Francis Barold meni not meet with your 
approval ?”’ 

Mr. Binnie sivadk his stick sharply upon the 
floor of’ the carriage. 

“Yes, by George!’ he said.’ “I'll have 
nothing todo with. chaps ‘like ‘that. If she'd 
taken up with him, she’d never have heard from 
me again.’ Make sure of that.” 

When they reached’ Oldclough, her ladyship 
followed Lucia to her room: She stood’ before 
her,. arranging the'manacles on her’ wrists, 
nervously. 

“**I begin to understand now,” she said. “I 

/ fwd I was mistaken in my impressions of Mr. 
Dugald Binnie’s tastes—and in my impreasions 
of you.’ You are'to marry Mr. Burmistone. My 
rule is over: Permit me to congratulate you.” 

The tearsirose to Lucia’s eyes. 

. «“ @randmamma,” she said, her voice soft and 
broken, “I think’ I should have been more 
frank, if—if'you had ‘been kinder, sometimes.” 

“I have done my duty by you,” ‘said my lady. 

Lucia looked at her, pathetically. 

“‘I have been ashamed to ‘keep’ things’ from 
you,” she’ hesitated. ‘And I have often told 
myself that—that it was sly to do it—but I 
could not help it.’ 

“I trust,” said my lady, “that you will: be 
more’ candid’ with Mr.’ Burmistone.”’ 

Lucia blushed, guiltily. 















































‘«T—think I shall, grandmamma,’’ she said. 

It was the Reverend Alfred. Poppleton who 
assisted the Rector of St..James’, to marry Jack 
Belasys and Octavia Bassett ; and it was observed 
that he was almost as pale as his surplice. 

Stowbridge had never seen such a wedding, or 
such a bride as Octavia.» It was even admitted, 
that Jack .Belasys was & singularly handsome 
fellow; and had ‘a. dashing, adventurous ir, 
which carried all before it. ‘There was a rumor, 
that hé owned ‘silver mines himself; and had even 
done something in diamonds, 'in Brazil, where he 
had ‘spent the last’ two years. At ‘all events, it 
was ascertained beyond doubt, that being at last 
& married woman, and entitled:to splendor of the 
kind, Octavia'would not lack them. Her present 
to Lucia, who was one of her’ bridesmaids, 
dazzled all beholders. 

When ‘she was borne away by the train, with 
her father and husband, and Miss Belinda, whose 
bonnet-strings. were bedewed with tears, the 
Reverend Alfred Poppleton was the last man 
who 'shook hands with her. He held in his hand 
a large bouquet, which Octavia herself had given 
him out of her abundance. “Stowbridge will 
miss you, Miss—Mrs. Béelasys;,!’ he faltered. «I 
—I ‘shall ‘miss you. Perhaps, .we—may ‘even 
meet again. I have thought that, oe * 
should like to’ go to América.”? 

And as the train puffed out of the station, and 
disappeared, he stood motionless for several sec- 
onds ;'and a large and brilliant drop of moisture 
appeared on the calyx of the lily, which formed 
the centre-piece of his large bouquet. 

(THE END.]' 









Tury trouble me no more 
Those sweet, blue, asking eyes, 

What need hath she of human. love? 
Safe—safo—in Paradise, 

Where love unstinted, looks on her, 

From tender angel’s eyes. 
























The soft, white, clinging hand, 
Shall trouble me no more; 
She hath no need of human help, 
° Safe on the shining shore, 
“ He leadeth her” ‘neath heavenly. palms 
To rest for evermore. ”"" 


















I delved 'mid books to sdlve 
All earth’s great mysteries, « 
I said her mind can neyer soar 
To lofty themes like these. 
Fool that I was !—now plain to her 
Are Heaven's great mysteries, 
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’ No more—no more—no more— 
Shall soft, beseeching look, 
Come with a mute appeal for love, 
Between me and my book. 
Shy, helpful ways, I scorned to praise 
By grateful word or look. 








I sit and dream alone, 
But not of subjects vast, 
In pain my spirit gropes adown 
The dark halls of the Past, 
For memorics of ‘the heart I starved 
Until it broke at last, 





No thore, oh! gentle heart, 
Shall any grief be thine,’ 
: Thy way is where the radiant heights 
Of morns eternal shine, 
Unfading light enfolds thee now, 








The shadowed ways are mine, 
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“TI pur on my things and came right down 
as soon as ever I heard of it.” 

Mrs. Blymer did not even close the door after 
her, but sank down in an arm-chair, and began 
rocking and fanning herself vigorously. 

Her sister, Mrs. Stott, had on a large, white 
cooking apron, and was sifting flour. She looked 
up and asked : 

‘«Heard of what?” 

“Why, about Elizabeth, of course,’’ irritably. 

“Oh, about her'and Joshua—yes,” said: Mrs. 
Stott, with a smile, “I know something about 
that myself. He is a well-to-do ‘young man, has 
good prospects, and I am glad it is all settled; if 
that’s what you’ve come for— 

* Well, it isn’t what I’ve eome for,” interrupt- 
ing; ‘‘and it isn’t her and Joshua—no/” very 
emphatically. ‘‘ But it is all settled, and if you’re 
glad, why I’m not; and all I’ve got to say is, 
that you are as odd as she is.” 

“Dear me—who is it'then?”’ 

Old Mr. Wrexham.” 

Mrs. Stott had just put a pan of bread sponge, 
well covered up, in the chair by her; and now 
she almost'sat down upon it, in her excitement ; 
but immediately sprang up, exclaiming, as she 
looked. down on the chair, ruefully : 

**T declare, Hannah, I am as limp as that dish- 
towel. You could knock me down with your 
little finger. See what I’ve done now. What 
does make you joke so?’ 

“You must have powerful yeast then, ift you 
think it will raise you,”’ said her sister, laughing ; 
for she knew Mrs. Stott was sensitive as to her 
weight. Then she went on. 

*‘Tam not joking. I wish, in all conscience, I 
were. But the sting of my. news is, that it is 
perfectly, and dreadfully, true.” 

“‘Now,”’ said Mrs. Stott, sitting down, energet- 
ically, and this time choosing & more appropriate 
cushion, facing her sister, ‘Elizabeth is the 
youngest of our family, and we have had the care 
of her a good many years. Sheis alittle peculiar 
in her notions; but what is for her interest is for 
ours; and if you’ve anything to communicate 
concerning her future prospects, do come to the 
point, at once. I am ready to hear it.” 

“The point is this then. She is engaged to 
marry old Mr. Wrexham, who is fifty years, if he is 
a day; and has o half-dozen children, at least.” 








M. NEALL. 


«We must stop it! , A man old enough to be her 
father !.. There’s,a law to prevent it, or ought to 
be—” . 

“Law. and, fiddlesticks !’’ interrupted. Mrs. 
Blymer, ‘:haven’t.you known Elizabeth Johnston 
twenty-five years? Isn’t she just as determined 
a stick as ever grew? Hasn’t shea mighty spirit 
of independence? .. Won’t she have her,own way? 
You say one word against this, and it will .be 
like: throwing a stone into the mill-race;:.the 
waters will seethe, and foam, and boil, and bubble. 
right over it, till, it,is borne away She knows. 
our minds, and will. come to neither ,of.us for 
sympathy,-or congratulations, I warrant you.” 

‘Such an. absurd .match,’? murmured. Mrs. 
Stott. 

« Absurd, it jis preposterous | She, admits, 
too, that, asa. general ,rule,, people, of nearly 
equal age ought.to marry,|., But she says she is 
older than. her years :..that very, young men seem 
frivolous to her: and that Mr, Wrexham is young 
in heart, and has,. besides, that stability. of 
character, without which she could not. Jook up 
to, and love, any man.’ 

“The girl talks like a fool.” 

“More than that, she says love of this kind, 
her kind, you know, is the highest and noblest. 
She was never like any one else, she was always 
odd, She must e’en ‘gang her ain gait.’ The fact 
is, the helplessness of those poor, motherless chil- 
dren—Mr. Wrexham has half-a-dozen, at least— 
has touched her weak little heart. It is pity for 
them, a sense of duty, quite as much as what 
she calls love— 

‘‘ She always said her children must be ready- 
made, for her; and they,.will be, with a 
vengeance: why, there’s some must be nearly as 
old as she,’’ snapped the other sister. 

«And to think of all the offers she’s had: 
Topliff, the store-keeper; and Reeder; and 
Joshua Jones, who'll be & rich man.”’ é 

“‘Yes, and this Wrexham is poor, and has 
gray hair. She must be trazy.” 

‘* Well, she will come to her senses, I’m 
thinking, after she is married—and that’s one 
good thing—with all that family on. her hands, ¥ 
said Mrs. Blymer, who had but one child 
herself, and as usual made more’fuss about that 
than her neighbor did for thirteen. 

Let us now transfer the scene,, eight years 
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later, to the house opposite Mr. Wrexham’s. 
Two neighbors have met, for an afternoon tea, 
and their talk is naturally about their acquain 
ances. ' 

“TI saw,” said one, “Mrs. Wrexham, as I 
came past. She has returned so soon. What an 
energetic woman she is |’’ 

“The smartest, I think, I have ever known, 
without ‘any éxception. How ‘much: good she 
has done, in that family.” 

“Yes, she has been the tight woman in the 
right place. 1 wonder if her sisters ever became 
reconciléd to the matriage. They were strongly 
opposed to it, you know, for Mr. Wrexham was 
ever 80 much older than she was.”’ 

“Oh, yes: ‘they are on the best of terms now. 
They have setise enough to see how well she fills 
80 ble ® situation. Half the marringes 
made come from mére youth and propinguity; and 
too many turn out badly in consequence. Her’s 
was founded on teal ésteem, the most solid basis 
for lasting love. She could not have found a 
more useful sphere, or hardly one where. she 
could have accomplished so much good. It was 
refreshing to go into that house, after she came 
there, for it had such‘ neglected appearance 
before; the children were getting unmanageable, 
and Mr. Wrexham was having 4 hard time of it. 





But his new wife had a genius for governing, 
quietly and wisely: everything seemed to find 
its place, on her approach, and to resolve itself to 





rights. Then, too, her rule has always been 


through love, not fear. The children adore her, 


from Jack down to the youngest girl.”’ 

**She has been such a mother to them, since 
their father died, a yearago. Sarah told me she 
found her crying over a note-book, in which he 
had put, down, under the date of the day before 
his death, ‘Elizabeth gave me a pair of slippers 
to-day, on our wedding anniversary, which she 
never forgets to commemorate, One of the best 
wives God ever blest.man with.’ . She said her 
mother took s0 much comfort, in the thought 
that she had made him happy.’’ - 

“And not only did he, but all of. them, have 
cause: to bless. her. People wonder how she 
could have chosen such a hard lot for herself; 
but, after all, some might well envy it... A good 
deal of what is called love is only selfishness. 
This was love of a higher and purerorder. And 
she has her reward, _ Think of the devotion with 
which she is regarded. Think: of the-good work 
she has wrought, in bringing up such a family, 
and making them , valuable .and . Christian 
members of society, It is a work extending 
into, Eternity itself, It. is, as she herself said, 
the noblest and highest kind of love; because it 
is a love involving self-sacrifice. For my part, I 
am thankful that there are, some people, who, 
not looking only for their own ease, and honor, 
and social advancement in life, have independence 
of character, and Christian heroism, enough, to 
accept some of the sterner duties of our lot, 
even at the risk of being called ‘Opp!’” 
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ALICE D. 


Is the cosy nursery 
Lives a little. boy, 

Mamma’s dearest treasure, 
Papa's pride and joy. 

Pure as a lily, 
Sweet as a rose; 

Oh! how we love our boy, 
Only Baby knows. 


Early in the morning, 
At the peep of day, 
T hear my birdie’s voice, 
Trying hard to say, 
“Please, mamma, take me, 
T’ve been good so long, 
I want to hear you sing 
"Nother pretty song.” 


Who but.a mother 
Knows a mother’s fears? 
Who but a mother can 
Watci our childhood's years, 





LINDSLEY. 


With a love so tender, 
Sacred, pure and sweet, 

Who can smooth the path so well — 
For the little feet? 


Oh, my darlingbaby { ' 
Can it ever be 
That this face, so dimpled, 
Care and pain will. see? 
Must these dainty fingers 
Brown and’ wrinkled grow? 
Must these tender feet, alone, 
Through the cold world go? 


Once I was a baby, 
Fair and sweet as this, 

Sheltered in my mother’s arms, 
Felt her loving kiss. 

With Him who has loved me 
All these long, long years, 

T can trust my darling boy, 
Hushed be all my fears. 
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‘* You are standing on dangerous ground.” 

Gracia Garnhart turned, and looked full into 
the eyes of Walter Brown, one of her oldest and 
truest friends; but, as she well knew, not @ lover. 

She was a brilliant woman, whose personal 
charms were made doubly and trebly alluring, 
by that subtle, seductive charm that the world 
finds so difficult to explain, so impossible to 
resist. When any woman realizes that she 
possesses this:most dangerous power, she needs 
to. tremble and be afraid; and, with renewed 
fervor, pray God to lead her not into temptation, 
but enable her to use her influence for good, 

But Gracia Garnhart did not pray, She only 
exulted, in the blind conceit of youth, and while 
she scorned the name of flirt or coquette, she could 
not resist the temptation to experiment with this 
fascinating element, in her nature. 


Walter Brown had watched her course. At 


length, however, he had felt a sense of temporary 
relief, After numerous ‘ experiments,” which 


resulted in as many rejected suitors, came 
Donald Craig, who pleased my lady’s fancy, and 
won her promise of matriage. 

But, to-night, at his aunt’s, Walter Brown had 
been filled qrith distressed wonder, at some 
things in,Gragia Garnhart’s demeanor. 

Among the guests was an author—one of the 
comets who shoot so suddenly into the literary 
firmanent at times. He was_just in the blaze of 
his splendor now, and the “object of universal 
attention and discussion. He was a man past 
thirty-five, this Bruce Hamon, with a classic, 
cold face, and corresponding demeanor. A fine 
conversationalist, and a better listener; a man 
of artistic taste; and much sought after in 
society. There was a Mrs. Hamon, somewhere 
in the background—an invalid, who rarely eft 
her room, but who so loyed and trusted her 
gifted husband, she would not consent to his 
giving up, the society he. so adorned, and 
immuring himself in her sick-room, 

Gracia Garnhart. had never met him until 
to-night,: She had been talking with him, and 
he had just turrs’| to obey some summons of 
his hostess, when Walter Brown spoke. 

“ You are standing on dangerous ground,” 

The flush that rose slowly to her face, as she 
looked in his eyes, assured Walter that he was 
already understood, 





But she answered with a query. 

“What do. you mean ?”’ 

‘‘ You know, I think,” he said, gravely, ‘‘ you 
were just now wondering in your heart secretly, 
if Bruce Hamon were a free man, whether or not 
he would yield to the power of your fascinations, 
were you not?” 

She hesitated a moment; 
bravely. in the eyes. 

“Yes,” she said, ‘I was wondering just that.” 

“«T knew it; and so I said you were on danger- 
ous ground, Be careful that the old love of 
experimenting does not seize you again. The 
passions of men are dangerous things to trifle 
with, Gracia; and Donald Craig is too noble a man 
for you to wound—or lose.” 

She laughed, lightly. 

“You make a serious matter out of an unéx- 
pressed thought,” she said. 

A partner. claimed Gracia for the German, just 
then, and she left, Walter. 

Alone in her room, that night, she remembered 
all he had said; and one expression recurred, 
again and again. 

‘Donald Craig is too noble a man to wound, 
or lose.’’ Did Walter Brown suppose her lover 
held by so slender a thread, that one unwise or 
even cruel action on her part would sever it? 
She might wound Donald Craig again and again, 
but she could not lose him, He loved her too 
well for that. And she loved him too well to wish 
to wound him. 

When Bruce Hamon called, a day or two later, 
to ask for a book of which she had spoken, she 
felt her eye brighten and her veins pulse with the 
old life again, As it happened, Donald Craig was 
present during the call, and watched Gracia with 
quiet, observant eyes. Watched Bruce Hamon, 
too, as he listened to her easy flow of language. 

«‘ Hamon is interested in you,”’ he said to her, 
after the door had closed behind her caller, “I 
never knew him to show as much pleasure as he 
did just now—he is usually so cold and impassiye. 
I enjoy having you appreciated by men of talent 
and brain, Gracia; but be careful!” 

So he, too, was warning her. . It nettled her to 
beso.watched, It flattered her, too, to be admired 
by. such a man as Hamon. She endeavored to 
please him, whenever they, met; and, of course, 
Fate had it they were always meeting after that. 
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The uneasiness betrayed by Waiter Brown and 
her lover, whenever she mentioned Bruce 
Hamon both amused, and vexed her. What 
right had they to criticize her actions, or suppose 
her incapable of judging when she had reached 
the limits of prudence? And it was so gratify- 
ing to see the spell of her charm work on such a 
man as Bruce Hamon. She could actually will 
him across a room to her! If he stood, talking 
with no matter whom, without turning her head, 
she could bring him to her side, And she had 
seen his cold face flush, and his eyes ‘burn; once, 
when he touched her hand by accident. He 
was not openly attentive. She was prudent, 
and did nothing to call down public censure. 
She only meant, in a quiet way, to see what 
influence she. had over such a man as Hamon; 
to see what this power would do with a man who 
was seemingly all brain, and mind, and with but 
little physical ‘life. People called it animal 
magnetism, but she believed there was something 
behind that: it might be animal magnetism that 
made men seek to woo her, and made women and 
children love her; but it could not be that alone 
which made a man like Hamon—intellectually 
her superior, and deyoid of all active physical 
life—se almost a slave to her will. What was it 
then, and what could it not do? The desire to 
investigate took complete hold upon her. And, 


of course, the dénoflement came. 


It was at Mrs, Avis’ soirée. Gracia had danced 
onee, with Hamon. She never danced more 
than once with him, for fear of comment. They 
passed near the conservatory door, and he led 
herin. She never knew how it happened. Her 
hand touched his, and before she could speak, 
he caught both hands, and covered them with 
kisses. She tried to draw them away, but his 
hold was like a vice. 

“My God,” he cried, ‘you craze me. ,You 
have tried to’ maké me love you, and you have 
succeeded. You have bound me, soul, and 
brain, and body” 

“Oh! hush—hush!’’ she cried, pale and 
horror-stricken, “Some one is coming—they 
will hear, Oh! let me go.” 

But he was beyond reasoning: He held her 
hands, fiercely. 

**I do not care who comes, or who hears,” he 
said, in a low, passionless tone, that made her 
blood cold. “You shall hear, how I love you. 
T would sell my soul for you.” 

She wrenched her hands from him, with ‘a 
violent effort, but not before two people had 
entered the conservatory—two people, whose 
faces told that they had seen her position, and 
heard his words. A man and a woman—both 





given to gossip, both quick to put the worst 
construction possible on all actions. 

Gracia sought her friends quietly, called her 
carriage, and was taken home, to pass a night of 
tearless horror, azid useless remorse. 

The next day, the scene in the conservatory 
was noiséd' over the whole town. Her uncle 
came home, white and trembling. 

««T would rather see you dead,” he said, ‘and 
lying beside your mother, than to have your name 
in every mouth, as I have heard it, to-day: Truth 
or no truth, you have not been blameless in this 
affair. If Hamon’s wife hears it, it will kill her.” 

Of course the reports were miserably exagger- 
ated. ‘She had been seen in Hamon’s arms.” 
‘She had been heard to promise to elope with 
him,” etc., etc., and then all the tales of her 
past flirtations and ‘‘ experiments” were dragged 
into discussion, and condemned. Rejected 
suitors came to ‘the’ fropt, with slurs and 
inuendoes they had not dared utter, while society 
smiled upon the unattainable object of their re- 
gatd ; but which they were glad to vent their rage 
and malice in, now that she was frowned upon. 
All these things reached her ears,"one way and 
another, and weré more cruelly ‘rkixing than a 
thousand deaths. 

There came, a week after the Niwas, a note 
from Donald Craig. He had not been near her 
all this time. 4 

“T have remained away from you,’’ he wrote, 
“trying to decide what todo: “TI have decided. 
Yet I dare ‘not come to you, tind talk to You of 
my decision, ‘because if 1 do} Whe “Spell” you 
exercise over all human beings my catise me to 
waver, and I know I should regret it all my life, 
if I did waver. I asked a girl of stainless repu- 
tation to be my wife. I warned you, when 
Bruce Hamon made ‘his’ first call, to be careful. 
You disregarded my warning, and while free from 
actual wrong, you have yourself’to thank for a 
blemished reputation. God knows I love you; 
but I'cannot bring myself to make you my wife. 
And’ 80 good-bye, and God keep you, from 
further folly.” 

In the agony of her desolation, Gracia sent for 
Walter Brown. ‘He came ata word. <I watited 
to comé before,”’ he said, ‘but feared you would 
not see me. ‘I can do nothing for you, only to 
tell you I do not believe the stories in circulation.” 

“ Where is Brice Hamon ?” she queried. 

‘*Gone abroad, with his wife—the best thing 
he could do.” 

‘‘ Well, I must go away, Walter; and I want to 
talk to you about it. I have friends in the West. 
I think I will go to them ; ‘for life here is worse 
than death.” 
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“Yes; I would go,’’ he said’; ‘but not yet. 
Wait'a year, until this talk has blown over a little. 
If you go now, the slander will follow you, and 
kill you socially in any place you go to.” 

She looked at him with eyes of speechless 
agony. 

‘Do you think I can ever live it down?” she 
asked. =: , 

He lodked» away, and: hesitated, | «*Not— 
wholly,” he said. “But by years: of faultless 
living, and of rigid behavior, you can build up a 
new name and life for yourself. You will find it 
hard, slow work. .You must be ever watchful, 
and never allow yourself to forget your burden 
for a moment,.. Never permit your fine spirits to 
overflow, orlyour love of admiration to lead you 
to even familiar gaiety: with gentlemen. If you 
do; and» this. seahdal ‘follows you, as it will in 
time,» peoples will: quote: even your innocent 
mirthfulmess against yous: You must put away 
the old:belfjrand make a new woman; one the 
world egmnot harshly criticise.’ 

‘* Itds a bitter penalty ito pay for a: momentary 
folly,”’ she said. 


“Very bitter,” she answered. “But God 


measures it out, according to our disregard of his 
gifts: You had: youth, beauty, brain, position, 
love, to content you. You ignored them all, to 
gratify a foolish fancy that was wrong.” If you 


had been a servant girl, your penalty would have 
been less bitter and severe, for fewer tongues 
would have cried you down—more excuse would 
have been offered for your folly.’ Noblesse oblige, 
is'a true phrase, Gracia.’’ 

It was a ‘long; long year; but the end came at 
last, and Gracia went to Homerville, a thrifty 
western town, to make her home with ‘distant 
relatives. 

She had fine musical talents, and put them to 
use. Before many months had passed away, she 
was known to all Homerville, as’a fine instructor 
and brilliant performer, and her time was fully 
occupied, She was sought after socially, too, for 
Homerville, like most western towns, was alive 
with gaiety; and her beauty, and air, and accom- 
plishments, attracted .young and old. But she 
firmly adjured society; and -the. studied grave 
coldness’ of her manner, soon discouraged’ her 
masculine admirers. She was so sweet and gentle, 
however, that all admired from a distance, what 
they dared not approach: and before a year had 
gone by, Gracia Garnhart’s name was a synonym 
for all that was nobly good and womanly sweet. 
The same mystic charm, that had blemished her 
life by its uncontrolled force, worked in a subtler 
way now, and won her friends with young and 
old. And, gradually she found rest from her 


> 





remorse ‘aid sorrow, and’ ‘gained happiness and 
content in her’ new life ‘and duties: Yet ‘the 
starved heart cried out for more, day and night; 
as hearts will. 

She had been a resident of Homerville for three 
years, when among her pupils came Cressie 
Magoon, an only child of worshipping parents, a 
marvellons beauty; and possessed of a rare and 
almost angelic nature; she crept ‘into Gracia’s 
hungry ‘heart, as a sunbeam creeps into and 
warms a rose long hidden in shadow. 

As for Cressie, she gave her friend ‘and teacher, 
the worshipping adoration of a young heart just 
blooming into womanhood—and yielded wholly 
to the magnetic charm, which older and stronger 
people had found so irresistible. 

The parents’ noted this intense strength of 
affection, and were rejoiced. 

“‘T am so glad Cressie loves you as she does,” 
the mother had, one day, said to Gracia, “A 
girl like Cressie, warm, roniantic, full of ideality 
and affection, must form some attachment, outside 
of her own family; to feed her expanding heart 
upon. Out of all the world, I would have chosen 
a woman like you; Miss Garnhart, to mould my 
child’s character.” 

Gracia listened, as if each word were a blow. 
She worthy to influence an angelic girl? She 
worthy to mould her character—she, whose 
reputation had been ‘so terribly blackened, 
whose folly had brought such awful conse- 
quences ?' 0, was there to be no end to her pun- 
ishment? ‘After'that, the thought was with her 
night and day—the ‘fear, that Cressie or her 
parents would hear that old scandal, and that 
this beautiful girl, ‘whose love and trust were 
like manna to a starving pilgrim, would’ be 
taken out of her life. ‘The more the fear haunted 
her, the more inténse her love seemed to grow 
for Cressie; and as she held the’ beautiful head 
upon her breast, and looked’ into the dark, 
spiritual eyes, and saw ‘the white soul shining 
up, “like a flower in a brook,” her heart almost 
died within her. Oh, how immeasurable the 
distance was between them! how ignorant this 
fair creature was of the existence of such evil in 
the world, as she. herself had wrought! ‘How 
she would shrink from her, if she knew the 
story of her past! And then it would seem ‘to 
her that she would willingly die, the most awful 
of deaths, if she could’ go back, and be, for one 
day, ‘as innocent of all wrong, as spotless in 
record, as Cressie Magoon. ‘ 

Gracia Garnhart had known and loved Cressie 
Magoon ‘for two years, before the fear that 
haunted her lifewas realized. Cressie was 
eighteen now, and Gracia twenty-six. One May, 
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in all, the beauty of promise, and crowned with 
viglets-the other August, rich with realization, 
and with her roses rain-sosked, and srosping 
from too fierce sunlight. 

It would have afforded a, student of homan 
nature a rare and.‘strange siudy, to have 
witnessed the parting of those, two, when 
Cressie..went jeast to visit friends, with her 
mother.. Her almost frantic grief, her clinging 
arms, and tender caresses, awoke such passionate 
love and sorrow in Gracia’s heart, that it seemed 
to her @ living portion of herself, was going 
from her,..And during ‘her jabsence, the days 
had less of sunlight, the skies. less of blue, the 
birds .less. of song. Oh, whet if this girl had 
gone from her life forever, instead of for six 
weeks? What if her love and trust, were taken, 
instead of simply her physical. presence? . The 
less of Donald Craig. was not more bitter than 
this would. be. 

But .the weeks,.wore ..away,|and Cressie 
returned, Gracia. called, the following day, 
But only Mrs. Magoon appeared, in answer to 
her card. Mrs, Magoon, cold and distant. 

‘Miss Cressie, will not come down to meet 
you,” she said, barely touching the outstretched 
hand; .‘‘ Miss;Garnhart,’’, she added, ‘<I feel it 
but, justice to say to, you, that I have heard the 
story, of your, past. life,.and that I no longer 
consider you the appropriate companion of a girl 
like Cressie, L; assure you I shall not use my 
knowledge against you-—-go on, and heaven. speed 
you imthe right way I believe you are in. But 
I do not jike to haye your mame coupled with 
Cressie’s. constantly ; for, to.those who know of 
your past, it will cast a reflection upon my spotless 
child’s fair fame. We will. be friends. still—but 
I desire the intimacy between, you. two to gease.’’ 

‘You shall be obeyed,”’ was Gracia’s only 
response, as she passed slowly out, 

That night, there was a low tap on her door, 
just after nightfall, Opening it, she saw Cressie, 
pale and tear-stained. 

“Tran away,’’ she cried, ‘and I would have 
come sooner, if I could, Oh, Miss Gracia! they. 
have told me, cruel lies about) you, and they say 
I must never be seen with; you any more, or 
people will think me like you! . As if I would 
care what people thought of me, so long as I was 
with you--you, who are so good and grand! I 
do not believe one word of their lies, Gracia, and 
TL came to tell you so!,to tell you that I love you, 
better than all the world beside, and that no one 
but yourself could make ‘me believe ill of you. 
I woulg leave everybody, and go to the ends of 
the earth with you, if you.asked me,’’ 

She threw herself, sobbing wildly, into Gracia’s 





arms, ¢linging there .conyulsively. As Gracia 
stent seh hep bhansitel asin a fesse yircigghe 
took place in her heart. 

She well knew the power, terrible in its intin 
sity, that she possessed over this girl. She knew 
Cressie’s words were not idle ones—knew she 
would leave. all and follow her, if she bade her 
do so. Gracia was the magnet, Cressie the 
needle, that could not resistthe! sifbtle force 
thet. drew. her, body :and: sotliee She was so 
starved for. Jove. All these long fertible years 
of remorse. aud penitence hadi Geen years of 
actual starvation, Brain and body had been 
satisfied with labor, and the soul busy with its 
upward growth, but the heart had hungered, 
feeding, only on crumbs. When this girl had 
come’ to feed and fill it, and nowshould she let 
her go?: Should ‘she nétitake:her afcher word, 
and..go away.with her, out ito: a‘mew world, 
where, under a new name, she could»guard her 
fame from any reflected tarnish,:and where she 
could build again a new lifevand be happy? and 
would it.not: be @ cruel triumph over the mother, 
who had striven to deprive her of herone com- 
fort on earth 2). With: @ressie hy her, she could 
always be content and happy, and she could 
support both, with her labors and talents. Only 
for a moment the temptation assailed her, and 
then she put. it away. Put it away, with the 
clinging arms of Cressie; as she said, softly, 
‘*My-darling, I-thank you for your belief and 
love,,, But, your mother. is right—you must not 
be so much with ‘me, for the tales you have 
heard are true; I have: been what. the world 
calls a flirt, and whet. I .pray God you may 
never be. .I was reckless and vain, and a dread- 
ful. s¢andal .resulted: Because: of that scandal, 
which I can never wholly outlive, you must not 
be my companion, but only niy friend, hereafter.” 

She-saw, by the white, seared look in Cressie’s 
face, that her words had made an impression. 
And the look was more.terrible to her than a 
blow. She kissed her hand, and gently pushed 
her toward the door. “Go,”’ she said, ‘‘and 
only come to, me when your mother accompanies 
you, Cressie. , I shall always love you, no matter 
if 1 never see you.” 

And she shut the door, and sat down in her 
room, more utterly alone than she had ever been 
in all her life before. 

Just one month! later, she was invited to the 
Magoons’ to tea. Mrs. Magoon had no wish to 
injure her former friend, by any too. marked 
coldness of manner. She only desired to do 
what she believed right and just; and it was a 
hard place to stand in, and decide justly to both 
daughter and friend. 
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Gracia accepted the invitation, glad of any 
opportunity to see Cressie. The bell rang—a 
servant ushered in a gentleman. Mrs. Magvon 
rose, with an exclamation of pleased surprise. 
Cressie flushed, and her eyelids fluttered down. 

«“‘T am here on business, and could not refrain 
from calling,’ said: the gentleman; ‘though I 
wrote, only yesterday, that I should not come 
until a month later.” 

Mrs. Magoon turned to present Gracia; but 
she rose calmly, 

“T believe we need no introduction,’’ she said. 
“Mr. Craig and I are already known to each 
other.) . ., 

“Indpeds””, said Mrs. Magoon ; and the re- 
straint, in either face, told its own story. 

Mog, Magoon adroitly drew Gracia into another 
room, to look. at some. pictures, and left Donald 
Craig alone with Cressie. ‘‘Mr. Craig met us, 
last summer,’’ she said, ‘(and has frequently 
written to Cressie since. He appears pleased with 
her, and I hope she may reciprocate:. He seems 
a noble fellow.” 

“ He is,” assented Gracia, ‘You could desire 
nothing for your daughter that he does not pos- 
sess—character, appearance, money, position.” 

“You knew him well onee?’’ queried Mrs. 
Magoon, watching her, face, 

“‘Very well,” Gragia answered, and turned 
away. Was there never to be an end to torture 
for her? , 

Donald Craig remained a week in Homerville. 
The last day of his stay, be asked Cressie to be his 
wife. ‘I have your mother’s consent,’’ he said. 

«But you have not mine,’’ she anewered, ‘I 
will never be your wife, Donald Craig.’’ 

“Why?” he queried. ‘At least, you must 
tell me why,” 





“Because I cannot love a man who ever 
wounded the heart of the dearest friend I have 
in the world—Gracia Garnhart.”’ 

“* How do you knew I ever wounded her?’’ he 
asked, wonderingly. 

“Because your face told me, the night you 
met her here... No doubt you did right. I do 
not blame you, yet all the same, so great is my 
love for her, I could not love any one who had 
ever hurt or wounded her in any way. No, I 
can never be your wife.” 

A month later, Gracia visited her old home. 
She knew she could not bear any more pain, than 
had already geome to-her, and she felt the need of 
a change. There she met Donald Craig again. 
One day, he said to her: 

“Gracia, let us forget all that miserable past, 
and begin anew, You are far more beautiful 
than ever, Gracia; your face is glorified; my 
heart goes out to you with a love stronger than 
of old. Will you be my wife, Gracia?” 

‘You are too late,” she said. ‘+I have given 
my heart and hand to Walter Brown. I shall 
marry him very soon.” 

**Do you, love him 2?” 

‘+ Yes, with all my soul. I think I always 
loved him, and to him, I owe.all I am. He 
helped me bear my terrible past—-he, will help 
me enjoy the future I shall make,for usyself. I 
am sorry for you, Donald.” 

In her begutiful home, the honored wife of 
wealthy and influential Walter Brown, no more 
frequent guest is royally entertained by Gracia, 
than sweet Cressie.Magoon. The old, miserable 
scandal is in a measure. lived down, and only at 
times floats back on the winds of gossip, to 
wound and lacerate a heart, that. paid in burning’ 
blood-drops, for its dangerous experiment. 
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Pawn as a baby's brow 
In death’s repose— 
Pure, and fragile, and cold, 
My snow-whiite rose. 


Crimson and passion-warm 
As a maiden’s cheek 

Pressed by a lover's lips— 
Ah! who could speak? . 


Pink, and riant, and free 
As a child's glad dream ; 


. 
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Blooming by porch and wall, 
And wandering stream, 


Yellow, and amber, and gold, 
My gypsies slim, 

Crown'd with sunbeams bright 
That neught can dim, 


- Oh, June of the calm white brow! 
And sweet, grave lips! 
My love nor frost ‘nor snow 
Can e’er eclipse, 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 387. 


‘CHAPTER XV. 

Tue wife of Asher Vance had not fainted; 
yet, but for a chair, that stood near, she would 
have fallen. 

She turned her wild eyes upon Prime, with a 
pathos of longing that touched even his blunted 
sympathies. 

“Speak!” ‘said Vance, leaning one hand 
on the table; for he, too, was trembling, from 
head to foot.’ “Can you not see that suspense is 
killing her? Let us have your news, at once, 
* be it good or evil.” 

“It is a little of both,’’ answered Prime, 
well pleased with the situation, that he could 
not resist the pleasure of continuing it. 

“Then—then my child is not dead?” cried 
the mother, striving to sit upright, and grasping 
the arms of her chair with both shaking hands. 
** She is alive? “You came to tell us that—” 

“« Alive,” he repeated ; ‘‘ certainly—certainly, 
it is to be hoped so.”’ 

“Then you do not know. You came to us, 
like all the rest, with conjectures,’ said Vance, 
and a flash of anger shot through the wistful 
hope in his eyes. “This ‘is a cruelty we ‘will 
not submit to. It tortures’ me—it is killing my 

wife.” 

Prime glanced at the lady, and satisfied that 
the scene had reached its climax, deigned to speak 
more clearly. 

“Of course, when I said that your little 

.~ heiress was alive, I meant it. Gentlemen of my 
" position are not apt to assert what they do not 
know. I come to this house as a benefactor, 
a friend of the family. What else could tempt 
a gentleman of my position, to present himself 
before you? Yes, I do bring news.” 

“Oh! speak—in mercy, tell us what it is,” 
pleaded the poor mother. 

‘“‘ News that should make your heart leap with 
gratitude to the man who brings it,” continued 
Prime. ‘‘ Madam, your child is alive!’ 

‘ Alive and well.!”’ 

‘And well—yes, I can ‘venture to say—and 
well.”’ 

‘* You know this—you are sure of it ?”’ 

“Yes, I am sure of it—” 
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“Then, you have seen her—you know where 
she is,” cried the lady, starting up ‘and seizing 
Prime by the arm. “ You have seen her.” 

Thé man winced ‘a little, for those delicate 
fingers seemed to clasp his flesh like a vice. 

«Yes, lady; I have seen het only ‘wfew days 
ago she was in these arms,” 

“You saw her—you held her in those arms— 
she looked into your face with her eyes—those 
soft, beautiful: eyes? Oh; tell ‘me, tell me! 
Were they heavy with crying? Did she look 
hungry? Had she grown thin with piuing for 
Have you no heart? 
Why don’t you tell us everything?” 

“ How can'T, lady, when the next word will 
be -a disappointment?” said Prime, really 
touched’;' for he had all the elements of an actor 
in him and could’ feel through the imagination, 
when he was as hard’ aé flint in fact. 

The lady drew back, iG her face suddenly 
became cold and white under her tears. 

‘*Then you Aave come to mock us.”’ 

“This is the work of @ fiend,’ cried the 
husband, dashing Prime’s'‘arm from ‘the relaxed 
hold of his wife: ‘“No more'of this—go !”’ 

Prime again drew himself up to ‘a lofty 
position, thrust one land into the bosom of his 
coat, and put on an injured look. 

“T can make allowances, Mr. Vance—no one 
appreciates your painful position more than I do; 
but for that, my pride as a gentleman and a 
landholder, would compel me to take you at 
your word; but I have been a father !’’ 

“Then have some mercy on one who has lost 
an only child, dearer to him than life itself,” 
answered Vance, hoarse with emotion. ‘‘For a 
moment, I did think that you might have 
something to tell us.’’ 

“And so I have.” Your child is alive—well 
in health, I hope; a few days ago, I might have 
placed her in the arms of this,.weeping lady ; 
but, while I was preparing to bring her here, the 
same vile creature who stole her from you, 
escaped with the little one. I followed her to 
Southampton, from thence to Liverpool, but was 
too late. Both the little lady and her kidnap- 
per had set sail,”’ 
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Set) isail... You know this—in what ship? 
With whom?’ questioned : Vance. 

“That I cannot tell you... Several emigrant 
ships went out that day... One for Australia, one 
for New York, and another for Canada: I.could 
not make sure of the vessel she went:in; but I 
would have followed the one for Australia, but 
that, just then, I hae not: prepared — money 
for so long a voyage.” 

“ Then you really know nothing Y 

“Yes; one thing of a dead certainty.’ Your 
child and ‘the woman who' stole her, will land in 
one of these places, probably in Australia.” - 

‘« We will seek her there. Oh! Asher, let us 
set forth at once !:’ cried the lady, starting to her 
feet. ‘Though she is taken to the! ends of the 
earth our love will find her out.’’ 

“My poor Laura, my dear wife. We can do 
nothing on such information as this. As yet 
we have nota particle of proof.” 

Prime here interposed, 

‘* Because your reception has been cold, suspi- 





cious, almost repellent, to 9 warm hearted man 
like myself. I pitied you, sir, and above all, this 
lady. Your character for benevolence had reached } 
me. There is a brotherhood in charity, that 
renders conventional introductions unnecessary. 
I, too, had been the father ofa lovely child, and 
lost her—not as your darling has been taken, 
leaving room for hope—but , forever, and. ever. 
Mine is an absolute bereavement. To me there 
is but one ray of, consolation :, L:know, where my 
darling angel is.’ 


Here Mr. Prime thrust. his rm iflimuloesly 


through the opening,in his coat, drew out his } 


handkerchief, and preased it to his face, struggling 
against the unmanly.sobs that heaved his bosom. 

The husband and.wife exchanged. glencesref 
sympathy and digress, ; She laid her hand gently 
on the man’s agmy butigvereome with emotion, 
he turned away, walked.ta the recess of a window, 
and there strove tagenquer, the force of his grief. 

When: he came, peck, again, the handkerchief 
was thrust, deep, intoghis bosom, and there was 4 
flush about his eyes; ;,Hemade a gesture with his 
hands, as if ashamed of, sad weakness that had 
overcome him. 

“1 do, not, often; fongok a. “manhood in “this, 
way,” he said; ‘ but, youpwill forgive it ;, for it 
was this unconquerable sympathy that induced 
me to-search for. your, child, and having attained 
a certain clue, offer the help that no one else can 
give; I wread,.your’ advertisement; I heard of 
your desolation, in fact ;. without knowing you I 
became your friend. , Like yourself,,1 often go 
among the poor; for,atime,I have been known 
to throw off the appearance and habits of myself, 





in order to gain the confidence of those:I wished 
to help. This) isynot the first occasion on which 
sympathy has drawn us. together. There was a 
time when: the impulses of charity led us to the 
same object. | Mr. Vance, have. you no recollec- 
tion of the person who has come to: this house 
as & benefactor, : who now offers you the right. 
hand of fellowship ?”’ 

Vance did not take the extended hand; but 
stood still, doubtful andsuspicious, steed gazing 
into the man’s face, half-subdued by his splendid 
acting. 

All at. onee, he recollected that obscure: inn; 
where he had spent an hour, years ago, in 
London... A memory, that! brought surprise and 
amazement, came with it—that of the girl, Myra, 
who lingered in his mind like.the picture of some ° 
wild gypsy creature, whose picture he had looked 
upon and lost. 

Slowly the personalities of the man dawned upon 
him, the pose, the voice, the ornate magnificence of 
address, the shabby gentility, all proved his 
identity. with the person he had seen about the 
time of his last interview, with the strange girl. 

‘‘ Yes,”’ he-said, ‘I have seen you before.’’ 

‘« Years ago,'when we were both interested in 
the salvation of one poor fellow creature.’’ 

Prime» said this in alow voice, and with a 
certain significance. 

“ This man»is speaking of the girl I told you 
of,’ Vance said, ening to his wife, with a grave 
smile. 

i The lady, tried to smile in return; but her lips 
only trembled. | 

L«¢Albour attempts at civilizing the poor thing 
failed,’'\ said: Primes ‘‘there was nothing to be 
done with her,:or that worthless step-father. 
Even L-was compelled to abandon them.” 

Vance wasysilent. Had he been mistaken in 
supposing thafthis man might be the step-father 
Myra [hid togigilained off Was he altogether 
wrong regarding:him?”’ 

‘It. was your goodness, in behalf of this poor 
child, that interested me in your loss,’ said Prime. 
‘<I recognized: thé: mame, and being at Ventnor, 
joined in the search. . That Iwas more fortunate 
than others, was really.a manifestation of provi- 
dence, that placed a-clue in my unworthy hands, 
Only the day before your child was lost, I saw, 
roathing ‘about the beach, a woman whom I had 
often seen in the lowest haunts of London—a 
beggar, who. usually,.had a half-starved child 
with her, for whom she pleaded for charity. I 
noticed that the child was changed from time to 
time; .and that each one had traces. of beauty 
under its disguise of rags—”’ 

Here Prime paused a moment. 
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Go ény-go on!” cried the lady, almost witha 
shriek of pain, ‘+1 can bear it,:go on!” 

« Well, when I saw this:creature on the Isle of 
Wight, I got’ the idea thatshe -was there for 
some evil purpose. When your child disappeared, 
and your name was:in everyones mouth, [ 
recognized that you were the;man who had so 
generously befriended that poor protegé—” 

«« But this woman, the person you suspected ?”’ 
said Vance, breaking through the torture of this 
long speech.: .** How you found her?” 

‘Well, I suspected this vagrant. I set a 
watch upon the: place where she had béen 
found, more: than once; my emissary brought me 
word that,a creature ‘like her had passed along 
the eoast-road, with a little girl. This was after 

* your little angel was missed. Then I was cer- 
tain of the ability to help you. That wretched 
creature is on her way to London,.I said. She 
must be intercepted, I» will myself attend to 
this. I; @ gentleman of position and culture, 
will, for on¢e, turn detective, Would I hesitate 
to plunge into any depth of water, to save this 
man’s child? Why, then; should I shrink from 
disguising myse]f in this threadbare apparel, in 
order to trace out the wretch that’has stolen her? 


“This was my course of reasoning; eccentric,’ : 


I admit, but not without its dash of chivalry. 
Well, I put myself on the track of this woman, 
disguised as you see. I traced ‘her from point 
to point, along the coast. . At every landing- 
place of the steamboat, I halted, and watched: 
but she had gained time, and was always ahéad 
of me. At one remote landing, I .sewi:her ge} 
the little one. Then E lost ali trace of she¥Aand 
much time in searching for the clue again—but! 


you are impatient. I feel for. you. I fling’! « 


aside details, and you find ‘me:im Liverpool, 
standing on the wharf, from whieh three 
emigrant vesséls had sailed, thadi@ay: »She hak 


been seen on that very whanfjisligiechd litle giz! 


holding to her dress; evérydule: remarked her, 
because of her wonderfulbéauty. Yes, ragged, 
and tired, and hungry, as she-owas, even the 
rude men, who were still at work ‘enthe wharves, 
took notice of her on that accdunt: Do not sob, 
madam—do not clench and unclench your hands,’ 
with such passionate distress. Your child will: 
be found. I pledge my honor, as a gentleman, 
that the little angel shall be found. It is only a 
matter of time.” 

«But in that time she may be starved or—oh, 
God. help her !|—beaten to death, Oh, Asher; 
Asher, is there any truth in this ?"' 

The agony oft error and doubt, in that poor 
mother’s face, touched all of good feeling that 
was left in Prime. 





‘ ¥ou doubt me-~you still hesitate. How can 
I convince you ?” he said. 

Give us some proof,’ answered Vance. 

1 Proof—-ah ! there may be something in this, 
I do not know: . The woman ‘sold ‘it, fora few 
pennies, on the wharf. « That was what tempted 
me to buy it from: the man of whom I inquired 


\3 about:her. A» eurious thing—have you ever 


seen it before ?”’ 

The lady sprang up, and snatched at the 

object he took from his poeket—e foreign shell, 
curiously engraved.' The very plaything that 
Dora had carried with her to the beach, on the 
day of her disappearance. 
« It was hers—it was hers,” she said, covering 
the shell with passionate kisses. “She had it 
in her hand, when I kissed’ her the last time. 
I should know it among a thousand. Forgive 
me-—oh, forgive me'l’’ 

Prime smiled, benignly, and put’ her apology 
aside, with a gentle wave of the hand. 

**Of course, of course,” le ‘said, “it was not 
to be expected that yow would’ receive me 
without some distrust... In these garments, one 
can hardly expect to be recognized at his worth ; 
bat now—” 

“Now we recognize all that you have done for 
us—oh, sir, can you’ éver forgive our doubts? 
How ean we prove our gratitude?” 

« By’ believing ‘im ‘me a@ little; when I offer to 
bring your child ‘back to you, dear lady. I ask 
nothing better’ #han ‘that. “Surely, you did not 
suppose it was the reward that brought me here. 
‘That umiliation, I trust, was spared me.”’ 

‘. Here, Prime. turned away, and began to 
‘search forthe handkerchief nj his bosom. 

«No, no, we did not’ thigk*of that!’ said 
Vancé, earnestly. **How'eduld we? Were it 
ten times as much, ‘you\"or eyidaan who brought 
‘news of our child, would’ #6 w@leome to it.” 

Prime ceased to feel’ SereeieRadhixehio, and 
held his breath, listening,’ 

That gives me infinite letiler,” he said, after 
drawing 9 deep. ‘sigh: ~lgolgentleman of my 
birth and antecedents, eoald hardly endure that. 
Now, my dear sir, arid ‘yoa, my lady, let us 
discuss this matter quietly. Your lost child is 
now on the ocean—16 fai'T have tracked her.” 

On the ocean HivONPRow vast and vague that 
is!" said the lady,(Hifting ‘Ker eyes to the still 
anxious face of her baltana.”’ “How shall we 
find her?” u 

“That shall be my’ pai 


"hp answered Prime. 
‘(No one else@an evo plish her rescue from the 
wretched creature who stole her; for T alone, 
saw her Gi the island-saw her with the child 
in ‘her arms. ‘The first’ time was before the 
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alarm’ was given, dnd I had ho idea that! the 

little thing might not’be her own offspring.’’ -. 

«Oh, how could you think that ?:she'a wieked 
vagrant, and my Dora like an ange,” cried the 

mother. 

: “My dear Laura, let us hear what our good 
friend has to’ propese,” said Vance. “You 
spoke of following the woman; but how?” 

‘By the shortest ‘route to Australia, my 
dear sir.” 

* Bat if she has taken some other course?” 

_ Then I would make the’ best of my way to 
New York} and failing to find her there, go on 

to'Canada.” 

** But that would take months,” said the lady, 
with’ an’ ars erred gesture. “Months that 
would kill us—” 

«That is’ better ‘than losing “your child 
altogether: ‘Besides, what elsé can be done ?”’ 

* Alas, nothing t: Her this pee og is 
terrible!) Y 

“Knowing that, I would have started’ at once; 
but, as I have béen forced to say, one does not 
often travel with money. for'a long voyage in his 
pocket, and’ I was forced t6 come back.’’' , 

But that has no-significance now,” said Vance. 

Prime smiled, and ‘shrugge@ his shoulders. 

‘A little time may be needed,” ‘he said. 

“Not am hour.” © 

‘“‘f am afraid it would take longer than that, 

for a man who is not quite a millionaire, to raise 
_ the sum that will be needed.” 
' “That is my‘consideration. The question of 
time is most important.' This’ wretched wonian 
must be met ‘when: she lands [I will myself. 
follow her.” ” 

Primé strove to conceal the dismay that fell 
upon him; but, _ of himself, a‘ cloud came 
over his face. : 

“And I will go. with you,’’: exclaimed» the 
lady, brightening under the thouglit. ‘ 

“That would’, be almost impossible, and 
certainly hazardous to ‘the success of our 
enterprise,” said Prime. 

“ But how could I endure the, suspense?” she 
responded, appealing to her husband. 

“Let me suggest,” said Prime, ‘with an ap- 
pearance’ of great interest... ‘‘ Without me, you 
could do nothing; for I alone can identify the.wo- 
man, and havea perfect remembrance of the'child. 
This: lady could never endure the rapid traveling 
that will tax the strength of a strong man; to 
remain here alone, a prey to suspense, would kill 
her; and after all, what aid could she give me? 
Trust this thing with me, and I pledge the honor 
of a gentleman and @ land-holder of the realm, 
that your daughter shall be restored to you.”’ 





Vance looked at his wife. Her pale face was 
full'of:eager yearning; her eyes flooded with tears. 

** Could you bear to remain behind, and alone?”’ 

“Oh! stake me with you—let us both go!” 
she answered, we her hands in an agony of 
entreaty: 

Vance. struggled with himself. manfully. A 
desire te start at once, and rescue his child from 
the evil power ‘that held her, was strong within 
him; but-how could he subject that, gentle 
Woman to-therfatigues of a rude journey, without 
danger to het life—or how could he find the heart 
to leave her to the long misery of expectation, 
such as had already struck the bloom from her 
cheeks, and given that sad heaviness to her eyes. 
Would it not be-indeed wiser, if the man who had 
doné so much, were allowed to complete his work? 

«You dre teady to undertake this,” he said to 
Prime, ‘‘ with or without me?’ 

‘‘T am ready to undertake it without you; but 
heaven forbid that I should consent to share the 
hardships of ‘a journey, like this, with my lady 
here, or deprive her for a;simgle hour of your 
care, Trust.this wholeithing to me, and I pledge 
myself to) bring. your daughter back safe and 
well, I, cannot; promise as to time; but the 
moment ‘it is, possible, she shall. be placed in 
her mother’s arms.’’ 

* Still the lady’s eyes were turned wistfully on 
her husband, he reached out his arms, and drew 
her toward him, very tenderly. 

. § You cannot go, love ; and I will not leave you. 
This gentleman, who has brought the fingt. real 
intelligence of our little éne, must act for us; 


‘perhaps he may gugveed best alone.”’ 


I am gure of it,’’ said Prime, 

“ But when ?’’ questioned the lady. 

“This very night, if your husband so wills it, 
lady. » But, for the lack of funds, I. should have 
been. onthe way, now.’’ 1 

‘Ah, that 


!’ said the lady, turning to the table, 
and lifting the lid. of a malichite coffer, loaded 
with gold, she took out a handful of sovereigns, 
and forced them wpon him. 
Prime dropped, the gold, 
pocket... Vanee had been walking up and down, 


loosely, into his 


and. did ‘mot observe the transfer. He was 
chafing against the necessities that kept him com- 
paratively inactive, while another person was 
entrusted with duties that he would have given 
years of life to undertake. 

«There must be no delay,” he said, pausing 
suddenly in his walk. ‘* When was it these em- 
igrant. vessels sailed ?”” 

Prime gave a date more recent than the actual 
one, for he professed to have come direct from 
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Liverpool, having, in fact; wasted more than 
three days in his vagabond way, before returning 
home. 

Vance went to a desk, and began to write 
rapidly. ' He asked no questions, and dashed off 
a check, without seeming to care for the amount 
he was so rashly consigning to a stranger. In 
truth, the news this:man had brought him, drove 
all thoughts of prudent calculation from his mind ; 
and even Prime stared with: ~ N when 
he saw the amount. 

“Tf ‘more“is wanted let) me “know,” said 
Vance, mistaking the expression of his face. «I 
have not had time*to think how much may be 
required.” ' 

«T have’not given it a thought as yet,” was 
the careless answer; “but I trust this search 
will not take me far from the reach of’ a cable.” 

‘ «Then we can hear from you——oh, thank the 

good God for that!” said the lady, trembling 
with delight. ‘Every day, after you land, we 
can know what is happening.” 

«« Whenever a cable is accessible,” said Pisin, 
folding up the check’that he had received, with 
fingers that trembled under his eager joy, spite 
of his efforts to rétain an appearatice of ebolness. 
«But we must lose’ no’ time. You’ shall: hear 
from me, when I reach Liverpool. Farewell, 


sir. Sweet lady, give me your” prayers for 
suécess.””’ ! ’ 

Vance felt his hand seized with enthusiastic 
warmth. Then Prime was bending over that of 
the lady, till his'lips almost touched ‘it; and he 
was’ gone, 


CHAPTER XVI. 

Wuen Prime returned to’ the gatehouse, that 
evening, he found his wife in asad’ stateof 
dejection’ Indeed, the poor woman’ had found 
the time* pass -drearily enough, since Myra’ 
disappearance, and more than ‘once ‘heartily 
wished her back again. She ‘had ‘placed’ a 
scanty supper on the kitchen table, which she 
was too indolent to’ draw from the wall, and 
with Zuma in her lap, was feeding the child and 
herself from one plate, rather than wash another, 
though she was compelled to fight those two 
little hands—sd dirty that you could hardly see 
the dimples—down with” her spoon, before she 
was certain of securing a morsel. 

That poor, weak soul: had a hard time of it, 
when the little thing had appeased her own 
appetite; for she insisted on performing a 
sprightly war-dance on her lap, and was twisting 
her tawdry cap the wrong side before, when a 
step on the gravel outside made her pause and 
listen. 








«That's him. Dad’s come back! Now, high- 

led-a-martin, won't you catch it.” 
. True enongh, the: door opened. and Prime 
came in, swelling with importance, jingling the 
gold in his pocket, and absolutely taking a 
daneing-step, as he came toward his wife. 

**I—I’m go sorry,” said the, woman,’ always 
ready for, the defensive; ‘*but not expecting 
you, I’m afraid you won’t. think the supper 
just—” 

‘“‘ Hang the-supper, my love. .What do I care 
for suppers, when ‘I’m swelling all over with a 
sense of. fulness? When a gentleman feels 
himself at the top of the heap, which ‘he, was 
born to, it’s'meat and drink to him, :Look here, 
my angel, just feast your beautiful ine eyes 
on that.” 

Here Prime pusheil the dishes back ‘from one 
end of the table, threw.a portion of the dingy 
cloth: over them; seated himself on the cleared 
space, and drew a hand from his'' pocket 
clenched full of gold.’ 

‘¢ What do you:think of that; Mrs. Prime?” 

“ Are they real, Prime? Are they genuine ?”’ 

“ Real—genuine! Why; Mrs. Prime, what do 
you take mé for?» Every one: genuine gold, 
stamped with thé Queen’s head, and mine, by 
Jove, every one of ’em,.”” | 

**Oh, Prime, where did you get them?” 

«From ‘the loveliest woman :in the world, if 
she would only keep her cap straight and her boots 
laced. Never mind, my love; one can forgive 
a twist the wrong. way, on a night like this; 
besides, we haven’t time to be:particular, because 


i{dn-an hour we shall set out for London.”’ 


. “To London. Oh, Prime!” 

“Or to America, if you like that best.’’ 

«In search of Myra?” 

“In search of Myra, and of the fortune that 
comes with her. Look here! ‘you can judge 
by this what.the reward will be.”’ 

The.woman puzzled over thé check he unfolded, 
a minute or two, then’ broke ‘into an exclamation 
of glad surprise. 

« And is this’ yours ?”’ 

“This is what your advice nay: done for me, 
Mrs. Prime.” 

“My Henry, only: to think: that it should 
have been me!’’ 

“There, there, we haven’t ‘time to be enthu- 
siastic. It is best to quit this place at once; get 
on your most réspectable toggery, rig up the 
little girly and let'us' be off.” I shan’t feel as if 
the money were safe in my pocket, till we clear 
of this place.”’ 

‘©Oh! [Ml hurry—I'll do my best.” 

The woman ‘really did her best, so fur as the 
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next hour was concerned;. for the sight of so 
much gold had been a stimulant even to her 
sluggish nature. Before the evening :boat left 
Ventnor, she had dressed herself and the child, 
with some degree of respectability, and turned 
her key, in. the door of the gate-house.. True, 
the furniture was all left in confusion, and 
fragments of that sparse supper lay scattered on 
the table; but that was of no,consequence. /In 
the wild. exultation of her new riches, and her 
husbaaid's: good humor, she hardly thought the 
only ‘home she possessed worth locking. 

Once'.on board the boat; Prime left his wife 
and. child to: their own: devicés, and. betook 
himself to. serious thoughts of the good luck 
that had befallen‘him. His sudden change from 
poverty to comparative affluence had so unsettled 
his mind, that up to ‘thiso dime, it had been 
incapable of’ serious thought; but now the 
necessity of some plan was forced’ upon him. 
Of course, he would follow Myra, at once, and 
wrest the lost child from her, if force became 
needfui. That he had intended from the first. 
Before the girl could reach New York, he 
would be there to intercept her; he must 
neither be in haste to return’ home or send an 
account of himself.‘ There ‘must be time for a 
voyage to Australia, and from thence to New 
York, or some portion of the moiiey supplied for 
his expenses might be éxpected back again, or 
what was almost as. bad, be deducted fromthe 
reward, which grew’ larger and larger in“ his 
calculations, every hour. 

Yes, he would ‘go ‘fo New York, directly, 
secure the child, and revel upon the money 
already secured, until it should be for his 
interest to give her up. The longer her return 
was delayed, and the more anxious her parents 
became, the likelihood of an enormous reward 
would be. 

‘That idea of Australia was a gloriously 
bright dodge,” he said, thrusting his hand down 
to the gold in his pocket, and chuckling in 
greedy enjoyment, over the tinkling music it 
gave out. “Had I hinted that a ten days run 
would head her off in’ New York, both man and 
wife would have been on their way, to-night, 
and this individual tramping home with empty 
pockets. The name of the ship would have 
spoiled everything; but it was.on my lips more 
than onee. This confounded habit of speaking 
out ‘will be my ruin’ yet; but this time, I 
managed to think before I spoke, and piled up 
the difficulties beautifully. After all; this quick 
power of invention is a great thing. It gave me 
three ships, all bound for different ‘countries, 
with a wide field for expensive investigation in 


allof them. No one, I think, could have mapped 
out: @ finer enterprise, or given less information,” 

Here’ Prime glided into a feeling of such 
pleasant exultation, that he gave himself up to the 
enjoyment of it, for half an hour or more. Then 
he took up a calculation for the future. 

How should he dispose of the woman and child 
sitting out there upon the deck? | It certainly 
would not be safe'to send them back to the gate- 
house; and many unpleasant circumstances, ren- 
dered London unsafe. A vague idea; that after- 
ward took form, dawned in his brain, of whicli 
these two unseemingly useless persons formed 
apart. He:took a sudden resolution to take them 
with him, thus’ insuring himself against the 
indiscretions’ of the woman, by removing all 
direct sources of information regarding himself, 
of which the persons who had trusted him could 
gain intelligence’of his previous life. 

Thus it came about, that during the half-hour, 
in which Prime stood leaning over the railings, 
and puffing the smoke of such segars as had not 
been known ‘to ‘his lips: for years, into the pure 
evening air, he resolved for once to enter upon 
his voyage, in company. with his wife and child, 
under a name that they had never heard of before. 


CHAPTER»XVII. 

Nerruer Asher Vance nor his wife were greatly 
relieved, after the first ‘excitement produced 
by Prime’s visit had subsided. There was’ 'so 
much in the man ‘to’ inspire doubt, ‘that: the 
suspense that had tortured them up to that*time, 
was only intensified by a forlorn hope. After 





the man was gone; they remembered, with dismay, 
that ‘no intelligence, beyond that of ‘his own 
stoty, and the pretty shell, aad been ‘conveyed to 
them: In the™eagerness of ‘sudden ‘hépe, “they 
Had ‘failed to:tihke sure of anything} #1id° now 
had only thé’ fedollection of his fine‘acting and 
hasty nartativé to"depend upon: “A large sum of 
money had passéd int) thé stranger's hand ; for, 
to the rich and ber€a¥ed father, that seemed but 
a poot retarn for’ the gleam of hope he had 
brought to'them. Evén’now, wheu suspicions 
tind doubts would’ come back ‘to poison this 
waning hope, it was not of this, either of those 
bereaved parents thought. But ‘the’idea that 
some accomplished adventurer“might have prac- 
tised on the sacredness of ‘their grief, gave fresh 
bitterness to the misery of waiting. Three nights 
after that ‘strange interview, while the husband and 
wife sat in the gray twilight of the ‘room that had 
become dreary as @ prison to them, silent in their 
growing hopelessness, a sharp ring at the door, 





made both start to their feet, and a’nervous cry 
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broke from the lady; for the strain of suspense 
upon her, brought a shock with each sudden ‘ 
Noise. 

‘The door opehed,-and « Jetter was bronght in, 
Vance saw the gleam of the paper, and reached 
a riggs 

t+ Strike, Jight;’" he said, in 2 vdibe sb steatige 
ond sharp, that it greatly disturbed the. man, 
who hastened te obey the order; but his hand 
shook, and he blundered in igniting the match. 

** Will you never have done?’’ cried Vance, 
who snatched it from him, dashed it into flame, 
and made an effort to light the wax candle him- 
self; but his: hand shook so vidlently, that it 
flickered.an instant over the wild, white face 
looking. over his’ shoulder, and went out... The 
servant, who had.retreated, in dismay, from this 
excitement in a master usually so kind to every, 
one in his household, came Prqmard now, and a 
light blazed out. 

Sanat ailth to Mitien in binhond, was tearing 
at the envelope; while the poor young wife clung 
to him, trembling in all her limbs, and trying to 
catch at it, from over his shoulder, , 


“My Dzap Sim axp My Lapy: 


“T have made all siveieasttahts and shall sail 
for Australia, to-day, satisfied that my proper 
course is in that on. You may expect to 
hear of my. sucgess’ by cable, though that may 
prove a matter.of: time, and the details come by 
letter. To a man who has:trusted me so gener- 
ously, Jam bound to give all. the ability that I 
possess, and put forth my best energies. Only, 
my dear sir, have faith in my intentions, and do 
not limit meastotime. If I could be certain that 
you have the, confidence in my ability to. serve 
you that J have in,gayself, this adventure, would 
be ;scarealy more than a pleaspre;trip; but [ 
know) your.anxiety, and fear,that, while deceit 
and fraud. remain in the wepld,,even, honorable 
people will distrust each ‘and thus some 
amount of unnecessary vmay be added to 
the impatient affection withiwhieh you will await 
the presence of your child.:; This must be the re- 
sult of the hasty action, which was pecessary to 
success in this matter. ...I had notime to bring 
credentials, ‘guch; ‘as;.one gentleman offers to 
another, even fora light: social acquaintanceship ; 
but when I retumm,.and with my own hands, put 
that lost angel into her mother’s. arms, the great 
joy of the occasion will render all other forms of 
little importance. This is the object of my vol- 
untary exile from* home and country; when it 
is accomplished, you will regret any doubts that 
may cloud your thoughts of me now, and knowing 





my own intentions, I.can afford to wait. Once 


mote, I promise you, sboner or later, to return to 
England with the daughter who seemed, for atime, 
lost to: yowiforever., Till then live in hope, 
which I will: make certainty. menaitina teak 
soribe myself, ‘with all sincerity, 

. «Your friehd and humble servant, 


“ Henny Atovstes Pare.” 


Vance and his. wife read this epistle over, 
again and again,’ she ‘leaning upon his bosom, 
bathed in tears, blaming herself for ever having 
distrusted this» noble friend, that heaven: itself 
had raised for thém':in the depths oftheir 
troubles, and. hé pausing, iow and then, to 
smooth her hair, or touch his: lips to her fore- 
head. . Subdued into gratitude. by their own 
generous natures, they were ready to believe in 
the goodness of others,.:and would haye looked 
upon further doubt as outrageous ingratitude. 

_ At last, Vance, folded, the letter, and gave it to 
his wife, who placed it in her bosom, and. folded 
both hands over it, asiif it had come directly from 
the child she yearned for... Then Vance saw, 
lying.upon the table, where it had been left and 
forgotten, when the servant dropped it in his'haste 
to, kindle a light, one, of. those ominous looking 
envelopes; that make the receiver's heart beat with 
a thrill of anxiety, when they come into a private 
house of any kind, .. It,was,an unopened telegram. 
Vance was weary with, exgitement, and reached 
forth, his hand r@uctantly,; just, then he wished 
to think of nothing but his child. . 

‘<Ts it about her?” quegtioned his wife. 

Vance did not answer; but;seemed studying 
the dispatch out,;word;by word, .The lady 
lifted her head in alarm:; but he drew her back to 
his bosom, and held her close, resting his cheek 
against hers. 

“Tt is from Aldensgate,”’ he said, in a low 
voice, ‘My dear Laura, your uncle is dead.” 
The lady. lay perfectly still for some moments, as 
if she had not. heard, hen her husband knew, 
by the heave of her bosom, and the sobs that came 
thick and fast, that she was crying. 

‘‘ Do not, weep so bitterly,’’ he said, with great 
tenderness. _‘‘ Lord Holden was. an old man.” 

“A good old.man, I loved him dearly,” she 
answered, lifting her head, and striving to 
conquer her tears, 

She spoke the truth. Never, was grief more 
genuine; for up to that. time, she had not re- 
membered that Lord Holden’s death had made her 
a peeress of the realm, and one of the richest 
women in England; though the fact was heralded 
in half the journals of the country within the next 
two days; for the dead lord had left no male 
heirs; and the title was, one of the very few 
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that descended to males and females alike. From 
the English journals, the details of the funeral 
was copied into the American papers; and there 
Henry Priel rehd it, dnd‘ not Wong after, the 
the friend whom he could trust in Australia, for- 
sy letter in Prime’s best style, anhouhtcing 
arrival in that country, where he had, as yet, 
ar to discover ‘the ‘persons "he ‘sought; but 
would 1idké'suré that they were not there, before 
he proceeded to New York. 
Then other letters 
and a year after, they 
the United States; wh 
ing the high-born waif,/Wwho 
believe, had been carti¢ 
and might be in 


pee 
tine channel, 

| ty be miniled from 
sure Of discover- 

@d reason to 

the, ‘“far West,” 

P coutit#y.. At any 
aaheom his 


sin olive. 
gt ,& bright little girl 
with brown -. that turned almost black, in 


‘turned, reprovingly, 
to the child. eae 
«There, thet T tell you, that 
little ladies ’ 
rudely, you sit 


old woman ; §0 6a 


smilingly, down 
av Yes,’’ he 6 
ressing touches, f*¥@ 


Sep ieoud’ bad the 
blue blood spe tm 


out more clearly each day. No 

one can doubt tlint you were born a little lady.” 

“Dosy is a little Indy. Don’t she know?” 

answered the chil | pursing. up her pretty 
spprovingly. 


e and whe eagerly 
i ab 5 Seale ae ‘oh, 80 
many flowers all around, and pictures in the 
room? Oh, yes, Dosy knows that !’’ 
“Pega mam nn satesune 
affection.) : 
And fe shndsstine wis blue sea—does my 


little girl remember that ?”’ 
Vou. LXXVII.—30. 





The girl stretched out he: arms, anc gave 
them a wide sweep around. 

«When that wild woman snatched Dosy in 
her atmé, and cartied. hdr-away off?” | 

The child covered her face with both dimpled 
hands, and shuddered. 

Then Prime kissed her, almost with passionate 
tenderness, bade her go call the ‘hutse, and never 
to forget’ thint' he ‘wa’ aborn ‘lady, and would 
sométime see Ker thamma, the great lady, again. 

‘The child ‘obéyed -him, and “diréttly, ‘Mrs. 
Prime appeared, dressed with an extravagant 
attempt at elegamoey eo. the same slip-shod 
areannenettnatt ed her at the gatc- 
house. 

“I have eae make,” said he> 
husband, observing a the woman approached 
him with som se of alarm. ‘‘ You could 


not have sou wi 


ng. It is wonderful 
® can remember so 


see now t! is 80 
on ever, 
it will be hard to give hen 
, let tis have no more of that! 
» parents, who have 
ning for their lost 
heiress—no sense. of but I will not be 
hard on yoth, -Natarally, thélyh 
herself to us both. Coming toMi& 80 close upon the 
death of our own she has\broken the pain 
of that great loss to/m metcifel degree; but 
honor, duty, the welfare of the “tga makes it 
imperative that ‘we should vif 
“But not ea meet. 
awhile.” 
“ Well, 11 
my lady, sip jon tes fl party ¥ 
but this niust be our last exquse, I 
speaks of omens to. Fi the sear 
Remember, » ps 
waiting, a nae’ 
ecnall es ef 
“J know : 


better to wait 


eae 4 

«So mae some ‘to eve it so—that 
two years will have passed, before we reach 
England.” 

It was two: years; from the time, they cross d. 
the! Atlantie; before Prime and ee wife saw their 
native land agains 
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dark maroon, in’ chintz figures, with borders } back breadth has\a deep, flounee, trimmed with 
for the over-dress, aud in ‘plain colors to: match’; one row of the chintz borders. Across the front 
for the under-skirt and trimmings: In our} of the under-skirt; the-material is very much 


model, ae is of :myrtle-green satine, ' wrinkled ; this is arrariged upen’ the foundation. 
( 
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The’ pointed tunic is made of | the’ figured 
matérial, opens in front, and is‘bordered with 
the band to match. Ribbon ‘bows ‘orndment and 
tie the fronts together. |The ‘back of the‘skirt is 
of the" plain satiné;'and is arranged i poufis, 
The ° basqtie-bodice is ‘tiade of the’ figured 
material, is double-breasted, ‘and is'finished at 


4 


the neck with a rolling.collar of the plain satine. 
The ouffs are made to match.’ Six. yards of 
figured satine or chintz, and six yards of Plain 
will be required. cost cents per yard ; 
chintzes from 15 to, 8i cents, with borders. 

No. 2—Is « Sinteckag-iiblanas of cashmere 
and crape, suitable for either street or house 











wear. It is made with.a very small demi-train, 
which is arranged to loop for walking. The 
front of the skixt ‘is “trinmed ‘en. tablier: with 
bands of crape two or two and a-hal?’ inches 
wide, ‘pat’ on in points,’as*seen in ‘illustration. 
A similar band of crape finishes the edges, and 
completes the front plastroon.'' ‘The bottom of the 


skirt is trimmed: with a: four-inch wide’ fold of 


crape"and at reguler! intervals,’ three more 
folds: are’ placed! wpon’ ‘the’ :skirt.° The back 








Me. 4. 


breadth is ‘arranged i in pouffs. The long cuirass- 
bodice has a very wide band of, crape, ‘covering 
half of the skirt of the bodice, Wide cuffs to 
match, and a fold of crape trims the waist, put 
on in V shape, finished with ‘loops of crape. 
Crape buttons, | “which are made by covering 
wooden moulds. This iniodel will serve equally 
well for silk, camel’s hair grenadine, or any light 
inaterial for spring or summer wear, where 
crape is still desired to be worn as trimming. 
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oun, pails ‘sk, goods Ragildh’ cenpe,:s08 twalen 
yards of, enshmere, will; be required. Of single 
width goods, such 96 silk or grenadine, sixteen 
yards will be necessary. 
No, d~stnather dress mae of the same bind 
as.No. 1, A figured chints,.satin or 
‘may: be substituted for the stripe. The 
skirt here is made upon & foundation, and has 
° first, two msrrow | knife-plaitings. Then» the 
tablier is’ arranged quite full in three groups 
across the front, where it is held in place by loops 
and ends of. m to match, The back is 
The panier bodice has 
de ae ge ra 


of 






No. 4—Is a costume of black summer cashmere 
and satin, suitable for light mourning or not. 
The skirt is, very narrow, made of satin, shirred 
in front; four tiny, knife-plaitings trim the edge 

* of the skirt. The tunic is of cashmere, and is 
quite plain, both at the sides and ‘in the back; 
the fulness being all put into two large box-plaits, 
the lengths hanging down straight. The basque 
is long and plain, with 8 yest of satin. A narrow 
band of satin, shirred in groups, finishes the edge 
where the vest and bodice join. Sleeves to match. 
This model in béige would, be. a good one for » 





simple travelling-dress, in light gray or béige 
color. Ant-.old. silk or eatin ‘skirt .might be 
Temodeled after this design. 

No, 5--Is:a new:model for,a girl’s sailor's suit. 
In every respect, except the substitution of a 
skirt for.tnousers, does the girl’s resemble the 
boy's attire. ; It, is jappropriate for girls from 
four to fourteen years, and is made in both blue 
and white serge, and in these new Galateas of 
different width stripes, The : ‘eollar and cuffs 





are navy-blue jean . The skirt is 
is} plain in front, the E at the back being 
kilted ; the white est ig banded at the 


neck, and buttoned at\the back. The black or 
dark-blue silk handkerchiéf, is tied, ready to put 
on, The frock or top. at the waist, and 

a lanyard and whistle are worn Bt the side. The 
cap is made of Bg ag being at once 





original and sim , ‘white, eoarse straw is 
worn with this ‘mid-sunimer. This is 
called the Cecil cnn, ad in gon ie 


No. 6—For s boy of four years, we have a 
kilted. skirt, with, over-paletot cut out in 
vandykes | at the bottom, and bopnd ‘with braid. 
A rolling-collar and vandyked cuffs to match the 
bottom of the skirt, ‘The cut is the same ss 





last season’s. 











We give, here, something entirely’ new, in 
the way of a pelisse for a young miss, of $0 #12 
years; suitable -for chinte, momie oth,” or 


satine in chints:figures;) /Folded' in this ntiunber, ' 


we give a Suppiement, with a! full-size pattern 
for this pelisse. The letters, on the Supplement, 
show how the pieces are put together. 





GIRLS PELLISSE. 
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The Pelisse consists of front, skirt of front, 
back, and sfde-back, collar, ‘pocket, sleeve and 
cuf& “The dotted ‘lines, tn ‘the skirt part, show 
where the plaits are to’ be ‘put. “Cut out of some 
old material and fit to the child, before cutting 
into the goods. This is one of the very prettiest and * 
most stylish dresses that has come as year. 





SQUARES: 


IN GUIPURE D’ART. 


BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 
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Although the netted and darned work, ealled 
Guipure D’Art, is not so much produced by 
amateurs since the machine-made imitations haye 
appeared, we are frequently asked for patterns. 
These two squares (of fifteen stitches) will be 
found useful for curtains, antimacassars, eider- 
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duced. anfong squares and bands of the thin 
canvasdike material (called toile de Colbert), or 
of English embroidery, or satin, or drawn work. 
The best embroidery cotton for the darning is 
French. 





DESIGNS FOR KNETTING. 


BY MRS. JANB weaves. 


In the front of the number, we give two 
designs in knitting, for the foundation of 
shawls, or for stockings, etc. 

If the designs are knitted round, that is on 
four pins, the alternate rows must be Knitted 
instead of purled. 

Design No. 1.—Cast on nine stitches for each 
pattern. 

lst Row: Knit three, * make one, knit two 
together at the back, knit four. Repeat from. * 

2nd Row: Purl. 

8rd Row: Knit one, knit two together, make 
one, knit one, make one, knit two together at 
the back. Repeat. 

4th, Row ;, Purl. 

5th Bow; Knit taro together, * make one, knit 
three, make one, slip ,one, knit two together, 
pass the slip-stitch over the two knitted together. 
Repeat, from, * 

6th Row: Purl. 


_ Repeat from the first row. 
(466) 





Design No. < on any number of stitches 
divisible ra. 


ke one, knit one, make one, knit 


2nd Row: 

8rd % t three, make one, slip one, knit 
two to sther, pass the slip-stitch over the two 
knittéd together, make one. Repeat. 

4th Row : Purl. 

5th Row: Make one, slip one, knit two to- 
get the slip-stitch over the two knitted 
togethér, make one, knit three. Repeat. 

6th Row: Purl. 

7th Row : Like 8rd row. 

8th-Rew. Purl. - 

Stl Row.: Make:.one,: slip one, knit two to- 
gether; pass.the slip-stitch over tle two knitted 
together, make one,’ ine, three. a 

10th Row: Purl, . 

Then repeat. from the. Sra row 





WASTE~P\A PRR BASKET. 


‘BY MBS. 


The basket is dn ordinary willow or rattin one 
of the usual size. “We give the detail of the 
embroidery pattern, full-size; in the front’ of the 
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number. It may be 
4 cotton eon ; oom 


ition "stuffs, that vill make a 
a ft » the embroidery. The 
desig, is Aa D \ g done in 
crew fells ¢ rows ge pes Aa blossoms, 
ingt on stitch. Make the stems 

udes of greens and browns; 
Sowers, in shades of pink, 

I ations k almost to 

. Use sao floss for the 


) worked, tum down the 

» an idér @ tiny 
08 of ks, ‘finish to the 
upper , With the érewels make small 
tassels, (me P cases) but of the different colors, 
and when’ finished, comb them, to make them 
look HeéeyPethese, as will be seei above, are 
arranged ‘all along the lower edge. Now drape 
the band of émbroidery upon the’ basket, as‘ also 
shown in ‘the ‘Wlustration, and finish by ‘large 
tassels made of crewels, or ‘else“bows of ribbon, 
as your taste may suggest. 


alternating» 
white, others a. da 
centres, |. 

After the Sow el 


upper me the. wor 
vine, in th 


a 


‘PHOTOGRAPH FRAME. 


‘BY MRS. 





JANE WEAVER. 


We give, here, @& very pretty design for o 
photograph frame, showing how it looks when 
finished. In the fromt of the number, we give 
the design, a detail, fall-size, for rather more 
than one’ half: The .other half is made by 
reversing the pattern. 

The framie is covered with black satin, bordered 
with black kids The embroidery is Breton, or 
Point laneés. The stars. are alternate pink and 
blue; the - = maize; the ‘sprays wood- 


color. 


“a 





NEEDLE OAS. 


2 
BY MBS. JANE WEAVER. 


We give, here, a, new design for that. always 
useful article, a needle-case. The first engraving 
represents it as. finished: the second gives. the 
detail of the pattern, full-size. . The back of the 





covered with ‘eee, studded with small 
bouquets of points lancés, worked with filoselle. 
The flowerets are pale blue, the buds pink, and 
the leaves light, green, 





JAPANESE BASKET. 


BY MRS8. 


——- 


This pretty affair is made of straw, and orna- 
mented with a band (see cut 2 for the pattern in 
(468) 





JANE WEAVER. 


detail,) conslating of @ yandyked band of white 


cloth, with straw in the centre, 


Face at ined 
and a knot in each point ; these 


are mounted, one erimson cloth similarly 
treated. The Bag 2a siemens 





FLOWER ALPHABET (CONCLUDED). 


BY MBES8. JANE WEAVER. 








VIOLET. 


VERGISS NICHT. 





4s 


PF aittay 


BDITORIAL HiT-CHAT. 
CONC 1,” Bur Nor Séup1D.”—During the yery 


cons ythe best pecurities were depreciating 

y¥s-wheo had been) reduced fronf affluence to’ 
ative, po : An our, hearing, “The worst of 
a crisis like this, is, the*vYalue of money, and the 
uncertainty of fortune, has-been impressed so forcibly on 


daily, a 


everybody, that people wil} become sordid.” 
That is-jast it, The rea from the extravagance of 
ten years ago has led to 


evrything, till; what ‘arose in necessity, and was wise at 4 


the time, has become @ habit, and is no longer economy, but 
meanness, The pendulum, to use a well-worn simile, having 


been swung too far in one direction, has now swung of itself ‘ 


too far in the other. deny themselves things, which 
they can well afford, in order to “save for.a-rainy day,” 
forgetting that the “rainy day” may never come ‘again, or 
that they may be dead before it does come. They pinch, 
and almost starve, that they may lay up a litfle money. 
This, carried too far, is miserliness. It is being “sordid.” 

Now there are two objections to this process. The first is, 
that, where it exists on a large scale, it defeats its purpose. 
If nobody spends money, nobédy can make it. If everybody 
saves and pinches, all trade dries up in consequence. 
Everybody suffers alike. It was this, that prolonged the 
recent “hard times” for so many years, and it is its partial 
continuation, now, that still delays, to some extent, the full 
return of prosperity. If the dry-goods dealer sells less 
goods, he cannot afford to spend as much himself. What 
holds good of him, holds good of the shoémaker, tailor, 
carpenter, cabinet-maker, carpet-dealer, and all manufac- 
turers, large or small, The community, at large, suffers, 
when economy is carried tod far. 


oe 


j 


EDITOR'S TABLE , 


ParyteD Dugsses. are now quite fashionable, and the 
is, perhaps; Worth describing. A 

rdoes itto our hand. She 

ch le of cream-co! satin, 
follows (we givé-her own words): 

with, I decided that ‘no flowers except those 

found im.ougyown woods,~héedges, or’ figld: ald have a 
‘Place on my dress. I them madedrawings of thistles, 
bluebells, buttercups, daisies, poppies, | foxgloves, violets, 
Primroges, and in short sll wild flowers I could 


Temember sufficiently well to draw) and, to aid me in this, 


ng everywhere, and in $2 ‘consulted any books I might have coutaining botanical 


specimens, and not a few hints did I get from my old 
Christmas cards which I had carefully preserved. Having 
made my collection as complete as possible, 1 next took a 
piece of transparent tracing cloth, about fourteen inches 
sin'depth, and made this to fit the edge of my skirt just 
{ above the kilting.. The flowers were then arranged on the 
tracing’cloth, just as I thought they would look best, 
taking care to vary the forms of thé different flowers as 
well as the colors. Grasses toc I found most useful in filling 
in odd corners, and also in lightening the top of the design. 
When the work of arran, t was completed, I transferred 
it-on.to the satin by means of transfer cloth. The work of 
painting I found comparatively easy. Jt was, of course, 
exeented in oils, and the colors laid on as dry as possible; 
} no medium or megilp is used, and turpentine but very 
j Speringly. The effect when completed should give the 
; appearance of luxuriant growth. - All stems should be con- 
' tinued to the plaiting at the edge of the dress. The bodice 
; was buttoned up the back, and the front of it painted with 
;small bouquets placed at irregular distances, but merely 
{one or two flowers in each spray; The painting must be 
¢ allowed a few days to dry before the dress is worn. I have 
‘ Been @ Very stylish-luoking dress made of sapphire Roman 





The other objection is that economy, when carried too ‘ sheeting. This had a bodice with a square piece of pale 
far, deteriorates the character. Well has the Scripture said ‘ blue satin let in back and front and on.it were tiny bouquets 
that “the love of money is the rvot of all evil.” When a.) Of daisies;‘sume perfectly white, others tipped with pink. 
man comes to think that money is the chief end of life, he } The pale blue was also let into the front of the skirt, and 
begins, from that moment, to sink in the scale, mentally { painted with buttercups and daisies; this gave a very pretty 


and intellectually. He becomes hard, cruel, mean, degraded 2 
in almost every way. He no longer even desires to “do ‘ 


: effect with but little work. Fuchsias would easily be adopted 


as a trimming to a dress on either a dark or light satin. 


unto others as you would be done unto.” All he wants is { Poppies and corn too would look well on dark green, and 
to prey on ‘his neighbor. When men, or women, become ‘ dandelions with their bright flowers effective; leaves and 
sordid, they deny themselves, and their families, much of ‘ fluffy seeds would be most stylish and uncommon arranged 
innocent pleasures, and even of that which refines and { on a black gown, for either a scarf or trimming. Passion 
elevates the niind. “We can’t afford it,” is the cry. Every- ; flowers also paint well, with their graceful leaves and 


thing is made to give way to the desire to “get rich.” 
The consequence is that they and their families become, 
year after year, less refined, and more ignorant. 


Four Destons For D’Ovirs.—In the Svrp.EMent, in our 
May number, we gave, in addition td the Full-Sized Dress 
Pattern, an engraving for ® D'Ovrxy, with an appropriate 
design, to be worked in the centre, in outline stitch. We 
also gave three other designs to be used towards making up 
the dozen. We now give, in, this month’s Supplement; four 
additional designs, and shall give, next month, the remain- 
ing four. All the D'Oyley’s, remember, are to be made 
according to the engraving of the one in the May Supplement; 
but in the centre a different design is to be worked, so that 
the complete dozen may show a dozen separate designs. 


; tendrils; but these ‘are merely suggestions, and almost any 
} flower might-be done, but some are more easy of arrange- 
Ment than others.” 

To.THosk Wao Prerer it, either our “Gems Of Art.” or 
“The Pictoriat Annual,” will be sent, instead of the large- 
sized engraving, as a. premiinm for getting upa club. Each 
of -these_contains twenty-five steel engravings of the size 
and character of the “Godd-morning, Mamma,” in this 
namber;—_ 

Tue Frowre, AtPuaser, for marking handkerchiefs, is 
concluded in this numder. — The preceding portions appeared 
in the April and, May numbers. As there is no suitable 
flower, the name of which begins with an 0, that letter has 
to be omitted: 
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_/Apprtsoms To Cures) New Oxuns, Ero, Bto.—Now ithe 
time to'get up elubs for “ Peterson” for 1880. Or adiitions 
may be ‘made to clubs, at the price paid by the rest. of the 
club. Remember, that, this | magazine, at two dollars. a 


year, is not only the cheapest and best, bat that its: prices to, 


clubs are. the lowest... Thas,at $1.62}4 each, we: send four 
copies for one year, and an extra copy as premium to the 
person getting up the club; or five eopids, at $1.60 each, and 
both an extra copy of the magazige,and @ copy of either of 
our premium engravings ; all postage free. Or-six copies, 
at $1.50 each, and an extra copy of the niagazitie as a prem- 
dum, all postage free, Or seven copies, at $1.50: each, and 


both an extra copy of the magazine, and a copy of: ¢ithéer.of } 


our engravings a8 @ premium; ull postage free. Back num- 
bers to January, inclusive, can be always furnished. .Spec- 
imens sent, gratis, to those desiring to getup clubs. When 


enough, additions are made -to a club, to constitute a second ; 


club, the sender becomes entitled to a new premium. f 

Sunscrrse At Oncor, if you wish to recéive “ Petérson,” at 
present club ‘rates; ‘for-if ‘the present high paice 6f paper 
continues, we shall be compelled to ‘follow the example of 
the newspapers, and advance our tetms to clubs. An extor- 
tionate price for printing paper! has been brought about by a 
combination! of owners of pulp-works and paper makers. 
Congress might have given relief, by removing the duty on 
wood-pulp; but did not do so; and so has left the public at 


the mercy of the monopolists. :The consequence is that the { 


people are having to pay increased prices for newspapers, and 
will have to Pays we fear, increased prices for magasines. 
To Cur Dresses from our patterns, tay the supplement flat 
on a table: then’ lay over it a sheet of paper, thiti, like that 
of the Supplement, through which the lines Will sliow; then 
trace one of the parts of the dress, on this paper; uifter wards 
cuit the pattern otit:’ Repéat this, With every part’ of the 


dress, until you have all the pieces, From these pieces cut ; 


the dress. If thin paper cannot be had, use thick ; but, in 
this case, lay the Supplement on top, and prick holes, with a 
pin, about an inch apart, to trace the pattern. 

“Mere Caton-Penny.”—A lady writes, that she was 
induced to subscribe, earlier in the year, to a cheap fashion- 
book, thinking she might save something. “But,” she adds, 
“T find it was a mere catch-penny, quite worthless as a 
magazine, or eveh as'a fashion guide, being, in fact, only an 
advertising sheet for the owners, who are dry-goods people. 
T have, accordingly, come back to ‘ Peterson’s,’ which is, as 
son eney Geenetenent Fer; only really good lady's book.” 

“A Brr or Eoonontt.” A eteacstner, who sends. a club, 
says, “ I took * Peterson ’ in 1879, for the first time. I have, this 
year, raised a club, telling my friends that it i6.a bit of econ- 
omy to take your magazine; for that I have saved more in 
dress-making alone, for myself and children, ‘by fullowing 
your patterns; flian ten tinies the subscription price.” We 
have, we may add, numerous letters of this Kind. 

Ovr Bravrirot Enarvines extort, from the newspaper 
press, the verdict of surpassing all others. The truth fs, no 
other periodieal gives steel engravings any longer, or steel 
engravings, at least, of any cost dr merit; Moat of them, 
when they profess to give steel engravings, give only ltho- 
graphs, or electrotyped engravings. Compare ours with 
others, and you will see the difference at once. 


“More Bedvriron Srorres,”--Says a lady, in remitting; 
“T have now taken ‘ Peterson; for fifteen years, and have, 
meantime, read most of the other magnzines, and I can 
assure you that there are more beautiful stories, in your ; 
pages, in one year, than in all the others together.’ 


Bep-Quitt In Crocutr—We give, in the front of the num- 
ber, printed in color, a design, for,a, Bed-Quilt in crochet. 
This Bed-Quilt is made of squares, which are crocheted, and 
then joined: as many squares being used as is required for 
| the size of the quilt; thus, in this way, quilt may be made, 
small enough for the smallest single bed, or large enough for 
the largest double-bed. We give three engravings. The 
largest one represents a quarter of one.of the squares, Cro- 
: chet from the design, and then, crochet. the other three 
parts of the square. One of the smaller engravings repre- 
{ sents the-pattern thus carried out... The.other.smaller en- 
‘ graving shows a Bed-Quilt, finished, after a sufficient number 
of the squares are joined together. 


: A New Vorume will begin with, the next, or July, 
{ number, affording ;an .excellent opportunity. for) those who 
do not want back numbers, to commence their subscriptions. 





REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

Bunyan. By Jamies Authony Froude. 1 vol. 12mo. New 
York: Harper & Brother —Beyoud all question, the most 
appreciative biography of Bunyan, that has ever appeared. 
Froude may be, at times, inacctirate in his details, but no 
man grasps the real truth of his subject better. His 
insight, if we may call it such, is alike comprehensive and 
sympathetic, In this little volume, the man, Bunyan, 
tinker, preacher, writer, well-to-do citizen, comes out, with 
such dramatic forte, that we almost feel as if we had 
known him personally. The work, in its way, is as 
remarkable as the “Cesar,” by the same gifted author. 

Dream Numbers. By T. Adolphus Trollope. 1 wol., 12mo. 
Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers —This is a new 
edition of a very excellent novel. The story is one of 
¢ modern Italian life, and as the author has lived, for nearly 
“thirty years, in Italy, the book is as truthful as to the 
customs and habits of the Italians, as it is interesting as a 
mere story. In the latter particular, it has unusual merit, 
indeed. Adolphus Trollope, to our thinking, manages his 
plots even better than his Brother, Anthony. 

Brain And Mind. By Henry 8. Drayton, A. M., and James 
MeNeill. Titustrated. 1-vol., 12mo. New York: 8. R. Wells 
& Co—tThe aim of this treatise is to consider mental 
science, in accordance with the principles of phrenology, 
and in relation to modern physiology. The volume is 
profusely illustrated with portraits of men of eminence, 
whose mental peculiarities, as shown in their faces, are 
held to favor the views of the authors, 


Rev. Mr. Dashwell, the New Minister at Hampton, 1 vol., 
‘ 12mo. Philadelphia; J. E, Potter .&4 Co.—The hero of this 
{ novel isa “sensational” preacher, who is described as selfish, 
conecited, hypocritical, untrustworthy, irreligious. The 
author says, in his preface, that such characters do “exist 
and infest the modern pulpit:” but on this subject, the 
reader must judge for himself, or herself: we leave the 
question open. The volume is handsomely printed. 


Democracy. An American Novel. 1 tol. 12mo, New 
York; Henry Holt & Co.—As.a story this is not a conspicuous 
snocess. Its merit. lies in. its racy, satirical sketches of 
politicians, and political life, in Washington, The style is 
terse; pointed, and often witty. The author, whoever he 
may be, is evidently both an observerand a thinker. There 
is nothing partisan in the bess though the title, at first, 
might seem to imply it. 

The Little Conntees: "By Octave “Feuillet; 1 vol, 12mo. 
Philadelphia: T.'B. Peterson & Brothers—A tranélation of 
one of the best of this anthor’s fictions. A charming story. 
{ The volume is very handsomely printed. 
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: OUR ARM-CHAIB. 
Now Is A Goop Tinfe'to subscribe for ‘this 
nambers can always be supplied) will get the whole of Mrs. 
Burtictt’s novelet, at onte, which; to ‘many, will be quite a 
consideration. Those, who do not wish back nuinbers, can 
begin with the July namber, when a new volume commen- 
ces, which, in’ point of ‘storied,’ ehgravings, fashions, 
BALD Saleh aa 
rted in this magazine at‘reasonable 
tae couethiena” thas hnday Gi unebe allt Vey Nas, 
circulation, greater and longer continued than any in the 
world. It goes to every county, village and cross-roads, and 
ls therefore the best advertising medium in the United 

Btates, fe mace S70 ee rag ome 
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Horsrorp’s Acip wenmuiaih for Seasickness. Prof. 
Adolph Ott said: “In the plurality of cases I saw the 
violent symptoms yield, which characterize that disease, 
and give way to a healthy activn of the functions impaired:” 

Cumpren Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria, because it is sweet 
and stops their stomach ache. Mothers like Castoria 
because it gives health to the child and rest to themselves, 
and Physicians use Castoria because it contains no morphine 
or other narcotic property. 





MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 
[Mzpicat Borany—Or Tue Garpex, Freup anp Forest.) 
BY ABRAM LIVEZEY, M. D. 

No. VI.—Brackaerry —Rvusvus Vitwosvs. 

[From the Celtic, Rub, red, the color of the fruit of 
some species.} 

The brier, or bramble, is known by every child in 
the country, as is also the Dewberry, or Ranning Brier— 
Rubus Canadensis. The roots of both.of these species of 
Rubus are moderately astringent, and were a popular 
remedy for diarrhoea of our mothers, whe formerly dependea 
more upon herbs and simples, when it was not so popular te 
consult a physician for every trifling ailment as at present, 
The writer ia inclined to think, (from very extended 
observation for a period of afull generation,) that mothers 
of the present day are rather prone to call in,a doctor, and 
often unnecessarily tax their revources. with 9 bill, when a 
simple physic, followed by rest, simple diet, some bland 
herb tea—astringent, diaphoretic or carminative—as tne 
case calls for, added to a little patience, would often do the 
work well, and money be saved for home comforts. 

The ripe fruit of either of these species makes a pleasant 
Jam, and there is also a spiced cordial still! made and kept 
on hand by some mothers for bowel affections. ‘That the 
estimate of these articles is various, the following anécdote 
will show: Two professors In the same medical school 
happened to speak upon the blackberry and dewberry roots 
the same day. One said, “No reliance can be placed on the 
decoction of these roots in the managenient of ‘disorders of 
thé bowels. It is utterly worthless.” The other professor 
averred, on the same authority, that the decoction of the 
roots and syrup of the fruits were ‘most excellent medicines, 
and ‘had saved the lives of many children suffering from 
bowel diseases of hot weather. A very frequent cause, héw- 
ever, of such domestic remedies failing to cure, arises from 
the fact that indigestible substances are not first removed 
from the stomach and bowels by oil or some simple laxa- 
tive, before resort is had to these agents, 








‘The unsightly bots which are frequentl¥ scen on the 


6, {branches of these \ briers, caused: by: the (punetures of 


insects; were at onetime carried by credulods dolts' as an 
amulet or: charm to prevent the 'touthachet rinsed 
These brambles, from their tendency to spread,‘become 

nolaane te farmers eapecally im agleted or wneatvated 
fields. © ig be ¥ 

The lesions of the Red or Ahtwerp enchinn-ietre 
Idseus—are aleo favorably used in thrush of infants, and 
this tea is often sufficient to arrest or control infantile 
diarrhea. These leaves were a favorite therapeutic agent 
meen ham orReneies tide cmaeap, Bg @ mild “ anti- 


— ee 
Sol: . Duleamara, Woody Nightshade. 
—This is a shrabby and climbing plant, smoothish, with 
cordate leaves, two to’ four inches long; cymes of flowers 
opposite the leaves, nodding; corolla, violet-purple, the 
lobes spreading or reflexed, each with two ‘green dots at the 
base; berries, bright red when ripe and poisonous, A 
strong tincture of the bark, forms one of the medicines 
which the h ths advise the use of,and esteem highly, 
to prevent catching cold from exposure to damp,—arresting 
quinsy, stiff-neck, cholera infantum, coriza, et¢c., when 
resulting from dampness. Held tobe by them as antidotal 
to damp and its effects as quinine is to malaria and its 
influences. It has undoubted influence over some diseases 
of the skin,—those especially of a moist character, for in- 
ctines: tenpetiga, ow maint dittie, ecthyma, etc. In old school 
practice bittersweet may readily be dispensed with, without 
loss to any one diseased, 

Bounorxe Ber, Offcinalis, Soapwort.—Grows 
wild in the vicinity. of dwellings, with square, nodose 
stems, pink-like flowers, and too well known to require 
description. The root. and leaves when treated briskly with 
water form a lather, like soap-water, hence one of its names. 
Though used in Germany for taints of ‘the system, 

ful and cutans u! affections, I am not aware of its 
being used here, except rarely by our old German mothers, 
Tt fo. deemed. to pasieen alterative properties like sarsaparilla, 
and superior to it, by some physicians, ‘Well, it must indeed 
be worthless, if not superior to that innocuous agent, 
me judice, 














WORK FOR NIMBLE FINGERS. 


Dort’s Hovses awp Furxtrvure can ‘be ‘mate: out of all 
sorts of odds and ends. ‘ Old cotton reels, strurig on wire, can 
be turned into pretty toy ornaments, the seats made with card- 
board and stuffed ; and single seats by simply putting each 
reel in a chints bag, with a little wadding at the top, and a 
piece of ribbon tied in the centre. A cigar box, set on end; 
var: ished, and fitted in with shelves, can be transformed intoa 
wardrobe; and without shelyes, merely with largish dress 
hooks, fastened round with small tacks, makes hanging 
wardrobes, A sardine box, cut in half, and bent into shape, 
makes a doll’s fender. Toy tambourines toattach to dolls 
dressed as gipsys, etc., can be-made out of the lids of pill 
boxes, the cardboard being replaced by parchment and small 
gilt spangles let into the ddge at intervals, a tuft of colored 
ribbons on either side. A pill box cut down-e little, and a 
brim of black paper added, make sailor hats, either for 
sailor dolls or with a silk bag inside, and so intended to 
contain sweetmeats. 

Round strawberry: baskets ¢an be covered either with 
chintz or with muslin over pink or blue calico, and fitted up 
és a complete baby’s doll wardrobe, the small china dolls 
dressed as a baby occupying the centre, and white frocks and 
under linen, hood, cloak, sponge (in sponge bag), and all the 
etceteras of baby’s toilette, filling the several pockets. A 
mustard box, set on end, with two shelves at equal distances, 








PUZZLE DEPARTMENT.—OUR MEW 
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makes, 2, .good jdoll’s house. ,The nursery at the top, the 
w,, and the kitchen under that. Paper 
the, walls, . the floors,.and then proceed :to furnish. 
Seidlitz powder, boxes eam be converted into beds; the depth 
past i down, to half, the lidis sewn edgeways to 
and, widened @. little for, the overbanging portion, 
py vil sere wih chin an ae 
with bed, pi wa, sheets, and blankets... ow «l oF al 
ener tlaw Agel qisngi thio 
1 oY bal 


eter Wel reRe 
t must be sent 
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No, 68.+.Miracram, 
Find a fish. '' Change its head ‘and ptodtice : 
1. A twig? 8. "To Incline.’ 
2. An idol. 4 Aclod. 
6. ‘A trough. é' 
Change its tail and make: 
1. An animal. ‘8. "Po study. 
2, A littlerboat. 4. A pony. 
6. A hut. 
Marblehead, Mass, 
oot 
‘No. 69.On086-Word Exrdma. 
My first is in Dun, also in Dee. 
My secand is in island, but not in sea. 
My ‘iifra'is tH ‘cricket, but not in ball. 
My fourth is in tamble, but not in fall. 
My fifth is in Ink, but not in water. 
My sixth is in vow, but not in after. 
My seventh is in new, but not in old. 
My eighth is in warm, but not in cold. 
My ninth is in red, but not in white. 
My tenth is in day, bnt not in night. 
My whole you will find if you closely look, 
Is the name of a very useful book. 
Liverpool, N. Y¥. Catcte L. Frere. 
No. 70.—AcnosticaL DecaPrrations. 
1. Behead a water-course, and leave a pitcher. 
2. Behead a map, and leave an animal, 
3. Behead a fragrant fruit, and leave to wander. 
4. Behead a fish, and Jeave a crowd. : 
5, Behead a twisted thread; and Jeave a beverage. 
i pi da the name of an 
American general, 


Byfield, Mass. LD. T. 


No..Ti.—Dousr2 Diamonp. 

Aorots:—A consonarit ; pulp ; an African country; reason- 
able; a Scripture name; a titlé; a letter. 

Down :—A consonant; a head; folios; severe; a measurer; 
aboy; aletter © 
Providence, R. I. Twit. 
; _— 1 f 


Answers Next Month. 


* ANswers ‘td 'Puzzits rx thx May Nimeen. 


Li Por, pert. 
3. Kin, king. 








OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 


KB Bvery Receipt tn’ this Oook-Book has been tested by a 
practical housekeeper. 

: SOUP AND FISH. 

Green Pea Soup—Put a krruckle of veal and about three 
pounds of fat corn pork into the soup pot. On these pour 
one gallon of cold water; let it slowly simmer for three 
hours, skimming carefully. Shell a peck of peas, wash and 
put them on to boll, which will require about thirty 
minutes; pour them through a-cullender; take out the 
meat and mash the peas through the cullender into the 
broth, and let it sithmer for fifteen minutes; chop up a 
handful of green mint and put into the soup, and stir ina 
little salt and a tablespoonful of nice brown sugar, Toast a 
slice of bread, cut it into squares and lay on the soup when 
dished. The veal is a nice dish, served for the second 
course. 


Potted Shad:-—Clean and cut your shad in pieces, have a 
new earthen pot, and between every layer of fish put 
cloves, allspice, cayenne, whole black pepper, salt, and a 
blade of mace; eover it with strong. vinegar, and tie it up 
very tight; sendit to. the bake house to be put in the oven 
when the bread comes out. Herring may be done in the 
same manner, 





MEATS. 

Mutton Escalops,—Cut from a boiled or roast leg of mutton 
slices about half an inch thick, trim them all of a size, dip 
them in egg, and cover them with a mixture of bread- 
crumbs, pepper, salt, and powdered sweet herbs in due 
proportions; let them rest a couple of hours, egg and 
breadcrumb them again, then fry them a light color in 
plenty of fat; serve rotind g purée of any kind of vegetabies. 

Hashed Mutton—Slice an onion ip rounds, lay them in a 
saucepan with plenty of butter, when they are a light 
brown color put in the slices.of mutton carefully trimmed, 
add pepper and salt to taste, and moisten with a little 
tomato saute. Toss the whole on the fire till quite 
warmed through, and serve. A few drops of vinegar is an 
improvement. 

Veal Cutlets and SweetHerbs-——Chop all sorts of. sweet 
herbs, mushrooms, shallots, pepper-and-salt, with a spoonful 
of butter; dip the cutlets in this, cover them ovef with 
breadcrumbs, and set them in the oven to bake; then add a 
glass of white wine to the sauce, skim it well, and when the 
eutlets are done, lay them on a dish, and serve them with 
the sauce poured over. 

DESSERTS. 

Junket.—The following very good recipe appeared in. The 
Queen some ‘months ago: “Heat three pints of milk in a 
saucepan till slightly warm, sweeten to taste, then add 
three large teaspoonfuls of essence of rennet, stir well, add 
& claret glassful of rum or brandy, stir again, and at once 
pour the mixtare into your junket bowl, and leave it 
undisturbed for about two hours; just before serving, grate 
nutmeg. over:the top.. In Devonshire we always cover it 
thickly. with clotted. cream, but this, though as, great! 
improvement, is by no means necessary.” 

Whipped  Oream.—Cream should be whipped in a very 
00] place the afternoon before wanted; flavor delicately 
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with lemon or vanilla, arid beat in a little of the finest 
sifted white sugar. Wheu it will stand up when heaped 
with @ spoon put on a tammy that is « used for sweet 
things; place that on a dish in,agool larder to drain till 
wanted. In London whet is whe double cream should 
be used, 

Coffee Oreamn-+Tieaatite two euiees of gelatine or of 
isinglass in just enough ‘water to cover it, put to a pint of 
and a-half of cream a teacup and a-half of very strong 
clear coffee with powdered sugar, add the dissolved isinglass, 
lot it just boil, leave it standing till nearly cold ; then pour 
it into’a mould, and whén quite set tarn itout. | 

Blane-Mange.—Take two, ounces isinglass, one quart of 
new milk ; strain it, and sweeten to your taste ; add rose or 
path ‘water; let it be only milk-warm when you put it in 
the moulds, , If you wish it eres sien ee oe 
half pound almonds; beat them v in a mortar, and 
stir in before you boil or strain. 

CAKES, 

Trish Oake,—Take one pound butter beaten to a cream, 
three-quarters pound sugar, sifted and dried, nine eggs, the 
yolks and whites beaten separately, one-quarter pound 
almonds blanched and sliced, one and one-quarter pounds of 
currants, picked and dried, the same weight of flour also 
dried, When the butter has been worked with the hand to 
a cream, sift in the sugar, which should be quite hot; when 
mixed pour in the yolks of eggs, then add the whites, work 
it half an hour, then add the flour by degrees; when 
thoroughly mixed, add avery small teacupfal of brandy. 
The currants and almonds, with one-quarter pound lemon 
br citron. peel, should be added just before the cakes are 
placed in the oven, which should be hot. The cake should 
be beaten an Hour; thé ‘hand should be kept moving ‘thé 
same way, and not takén'out. 

Scotch Loaf.—One pound of flour, three-quarters of a pound 
of butter, three-quarters of a pound of sugar, ten eggs, half a 
gill of, rose-water, one tablespoonful of dissolved saleratus 
one pound of dried currants, two teaspoonsful of ground 
cinnamon. Pick, wash and dry the currants, and dredge as 
much flour over as will adhere to them. Beat the, butter 
and siigar till it is smooth and light; whisk the eggs to a 
froth, stir them into the butter and sugar alternately with the 
flour; add the spice and liquor, Beat the whole very hard for 
ten minutes; lastly stir in the fruit and saleratus. Butter 
an earthen cake mould or iron pan, pour in the mixture, 
and bake for aboot two hours in a moderate oven. 

Scotch Shorthread—Rub together into a stiff, short paste 
two pounds flour, one pound butter, and six ounces loaf 
sugar; make it into square cakes, about d-half inch thick, 
pinch them all along the edge at the top, over the whole 
surface of the cakes sprinkle some white comfits, put the 
cakes on tins so as to touch each other by their edges, and 
bake in a slow oven. 





HOUSEHOLD. 


- Cleaning Carpets.—Take a pail of water and add to it three 
gills of ox-gall. Rub it into the carpet with a soft brush, It 
will raise a lather, which must be'washed off with clear cold 
water. Rub dry with a clean cloth, In nailing down acar- 
pot after:the floor has been washed, be certain that the floor 
is quite dry, or the nails will rust and injure the carpet. 
Fullers’ earth is used for cleaning carpets, and weak solutions 
of alum or soda are used forreviving the colors. _The cramb 
of a hot wheaten loaf rubbed over a carpet has been found 
elective. ; 

To make old Black Silk look like New.—Unpick the garment. 
and. wash the pieces in hot soapsuds: rinse by dipping up 
and down in hot water, then dip in a second water, prepared 














; 


bit of;calico; dip your silk: into this dye. Let: the'silic be 
pinned on:to a line by the cornére; and hag until it -is 
nearly‘dry: then take it down, and iron ‘it! between’ two 
Pieces of old black silk; it will look like néw. 

' Washing Lawn or Thin Mustin:—Boil two quatts of wheat 
bran ‘in sii’ quiirts, ‘or more, of Watet half an Hour; strain 
through'a coarsé' towel; and tix ‘in the watér in which the 
muslin is to be washed. “Use no'soap if You can help it, and 
no starch ; rinse lightly in fair water. This preparation both 
cleanses and stiffens the lawn. If you can conveniently, 


take out all Sears: The. skirt should always be separ- 


ated from the waist. 


To Wash Cylored Stockings. Put 9 table-epoontal of salt in 

8 quart of water. Let the stockings soak in that for ten min- 
“SANITARY. 

Add to a wine-glass of cold water a half teaspoonful of 
sal-volatile, and with a: smail‘piece of flannel or sponge, 
well wash the head and hair, dividing it;into partings, so 
that every part is washed, This hair-wash; cleanses quickly, 
and that it preserves the color of the hair has been proved 
by an experience of ten years... Spirits of hartshorn may be 
used instead of sal-volatile, six drops to the wine-glas, and 
applied in the same manner. ‘ a 

Iceland Moss Jelly.—One handful of moss, well washed ; 
one quart of boiling water;'the juice of two lemons; one 
glass of wine; a quarter of a teaspoonful of cinnamon ; stir 
the (after soaking it am hour in a little cold water) into 
the boiling water, and simmer until it is dissolved; sweeten, 
flavor, and strain into moulds. Good for colds, and very 
nourishing. 


Beef Tea.—Qne pound gravy-beef, cut fi in, small pieces, put 
in a jar with one pint of cold water; cover the jar with a lid 
and put it into a saucepan nearly full of. water; let it boil 
for an hour; let it get cold, when all the fat can be taken 
off; warm it again just before required for use. 

/ 





HOME DECORATION, 

Free-Piaces In SumMer-Timz.—What can be more ugly 
than, the chimney-board, so often fixed in front of fire-places 
in summer-time, to shut out the draught or to conceal the 
grate? They usually consist of a few planks of rough 
wood covered with paper like that on the walls of the room, 
and are disfigured by a knob in the centre, which serves as 
a handle. Instead of’ having your chimney-board covered 
with ‘wall-paper, get your carpenter to cover it smoothly 
with black paper, and then arrange on it yourself cross-bars 
of gold paper, like a trellis; at tlie’ bottom of the screen 
arrange some boldly-colored roses and leaves in such a way 
that they appear as if climbing up the trellis. Place a but- 
terfly or’other insect here and there, as if about to settle on 
one of the flowers, Another way of decorating these boards 
is by arranging colored scraps on’ them... Of course, if there 
is a knob.on, your. board, you, must, arrange ‘your scraps 
accordingly. We recently saw one, in a nursery, ornamented 
in a very simple yet. effective manner,,.In the centra was 
pasted a gaily-colored chromo-lithograph ; each corner and 
the imtervening spaces were filled in with. ordinary 
uncolored pictures. Round each picture and round the 
edges of the board was fastened a border such as is used by 
paperhangers as mouldings to certain wall-papers. Of 
course this style of ornamentation may be varied by having 
all the pictures colored, or the outside; ones. colored and the 
inner ones plain, according to taste. Of course, if more 
colored pictures are used than plain ones, the border must 
be plainer than if the plain,ones predominate. These 


a8 follows: Bail two ounces logwood chips in fire quarts of } chimney-boarda Will ‘be found to be much appreciated by 
Water, add one-fourth ounce edpperas; strain threugh au old 5 the little inmates of the nursery. 
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For the fire-places of drawing-rooms and sitting-rooms, 
many things nay be suggested. One of the more durabic 
means of concealing the grate is by using a Japanese: 
sunshade, which is open and placed before the stove, the’ 
stick being shortened to allow of its being placed close to 
the bars. This gives a great deal Of color to'a room. One 
of thé most fantastic ways of ‘hiding the fire-place is by 
means of a small pair of curtaitis) which’ are, 6f course, 
looped ‘back when the fire is lighted. The curtains may be 
madeof crash, satin, serge, silk,'or rep, embroidered in 
cfewels. In a country house, where flowers, ferns, and moss 
abound, very tasteful groups can be made of flowers for the 
front of the fire-place. White lilies, foxgloves, gladioli, are 
suitable for this purpose. The flowers must be arranged. 
fan-wise, and their stems placed in small! jars of water, 
which may be hidden by means of moés or trailing plants. 
The flowers and ferns, when they are in water, will last a 
long time, especially if the stems are cut every two or three 
days. Many people make, in a similar manner, a bank of 
plants in pots; while behind them is placed a ‘sheet of 
looking-glass made to fit the fire-place exactly. Ladies with 
clever fingers make elegant screens of dried ferns pressed 
between two sheets of plate glass, the whole being mounted 
in a bamboo or light wooden frame. 

Mantel-cloths may be made of Utrecht velvet, bordered 
by a flounce of guipure mounted on silk of a bright color. 
Point lace, too, looks very pretty made up over a color. 
Scraps of silk are capable of being made up into very gay 
mantel-cloths by being cut into vandykes and sewn together 
in alternate points, say of amber.and black, or scarlet and 
black, or dark. blue and crimson, The seams should be 
followed with lines of feather-stich. Amber silk would 
look well with blue and crimson or with scarlet and black. 





HORTICULTURE, Erc. 

Hovse PLants,; ror Partors, Erc., Erc—The proper 
plants for the house are a prime consideration with ladies 
fond of flowers. We shall devote a short space to this sub- 
ject, the present month. 

Taking Holland as our authority, we have little hesitation 
in saying that the soil best adapted to the growth'and devel- 
opment of fine bulbs of any sort is a pure sand; but sand 
will not do without a proper supply of moisture. We have 
plenty of sandy tracts in this country, but they are 
deficient, in that other essential requisite, an adequate supply 
of moisfure. They fail when the soil of Holland succeeds. 
They have no canals and watercourses intersecting them. 
Bulbs would not rot in them from excess of moisture or too 
loge contact with it, but they would dwindle away for lack 
of it. On the other hand; in Holland a sandy, well<irained 
soil receives the bulbs and keeps them sound, while water, 
which the canals supply, stands.everywhere at from twenty 
inches to two feet below the surface, attracting the. roots 
downwards, and promoting, under the influence of sunshine, 
amost vigorous growth.; In the absence of these advantages 
peculiar to Holland we shall not be far wrong in saying that 
the best soil in which to grow bulbous plants in our country 
is a rich sandy loam, a soil, sufficiently sandy to insure the 
Preservation of the bulbs, and sufficiently retentive of mois- 
ture toinsure that they are at no time in danger of suffering 
from drought. * 

Another important essential in their growth is purity of 
atmosphere, Sunlight and pure air are necessary not only 
for the purpose of developing richness of color in the 
Ulossoms, but to insure a healthy growth in the foliage and 
roots, All admit the importance of a suitable soil, but few, 
in our opinion, give proper weight to the {afluence of 
atmosphere. Soil undoubtedly is a matter of paramount 
impertance, and if this be properly provided almost all 
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hardy bulbs will grow.anywhere. But what we maintain is 
this, that the finest growth aud the best-colored: blossoms 
are to be found only in the purest atmosphere, 

We have spoken of the two greatest requisites for success 
in bulb cultivation, a propersoil and pure atmosphere. 
There are, however, several other points to which attention 
must be directed. The soil if ‘which bulbs of any sort are 
to. be planted should be: well! and deeply dug, and a good 
dressing of manure should be trenched into it eight or ten 
inches below the surface, Almost all ‘bulbs require to be 
planted from three to.four inches deep, and oxi no account 
shculd fresh manure be allowed to rest upon them. Indeed, 
if the soil be very retentive of moisture, and the bulbs 
delicate, a thin coating of sand should be laid beneath and 
around each separate root as it is deposited in the hole 
made for it.: The Dutch) use no trowels or tools of any kind 
in planting and digging) up their bulbs, but simply their 
hands.’ Many bulbous plants, as the gladiolus and others of 
a like ch ter, must be r d from the soil every year, 
dried and replanted when the fear.of frost is over. Others, 
as the narcissus, thrive ‘best when undisturbed. These 
latter should have aunually a good dressing of. manure 
spread over them, and carefully ‘“pricked in,” as the 
gardeners called it, with a fork. Every encouragement 
should be given.to them while they are making their 
leaves. The strength of the bulb for another year, and 
also the beauty of its blossom, depend upon the develop- 
ment of fine foliage, which under no circumstances should 
be cut in, pulled away, or removed until in a natural state 
it has died down. The flowers may be removed with 
impunity, but the) foliage must not be touched. From the 
general practice in Holland we gather that the best possible 
manure that can be used is cowdung. 

Of trailing plants there is Cereus flagelliformis, both 
curious.and handsome, It gives no trouble ‘in cultivation, 
and grows best in a mixture of loam and old brick rubbish, 
with very little water. Sedum seibaldii is effective as a sue- 
pended plant, and so also is the stag’s-horn fern. This fern 
is singularly beautiful-when grown in an open wire basket 
lined with moss and filled with a/soil of lumps of peat. In 
this way it sends out its splendid fronds all round, and 
becomes a most attractive object. We must not here omit 
that pretty campanula, C. garganica, a great favorite, 
forming, as it does, pendent sheets of starlike flowers of a 
brilliant bluish purple, with white eyes. There are many 
varieties of ferns and lycopedium, especially those of a pendu- 
ous habit, which do well in baskets. We have a pot of seed 
containing some eight or ten different varieties, self-cown 
from standing in the midst of other ferns, which has been 
much admired in a hanging position. It seems hard to im- 
agine what they can all live upon, for the pot itself is 
covered with a drooping moss. We are, of course, carefal to 
keep it well supplied with water. ‘The safest plan of giving 
water to suspended plants is to unhook the baskets from the 
chain, dip them into a pail or tank of water, and not return 
them to their proper position agnin until all dropping of 
water has ceased. 

Under the comprehensive title of general pot-plants must 
be included the long list of Whatever can be admitted into a 
cool greenhouse or conservatory. Of shrubby plants there 
are oranges, Oleanders, pomegranates, camellias, azaleas, 
cyticus, coronelles, daphnes, tecomas, diosmi, etc., etc., for the 
list is far too extensive for ftitther enumeration here. Not 
to overpower our readers with names, we liavo mentioned 
only a very few, but from these few a good selection of sorts 
and varictics can easily be made.“ Oranges, pomegranates, 
and oleanders are’ especially adapted to verandahs, large 
halls, and corridors. With dae attention td pot-room and 
watering, there is not the slightest difficulty in the manage- 
ment of any of theshrubby plants which we have mentioned. 
They are all, without ‘a doubt, liable to blight in confinement; 
but experience proves that the plants may be kept in good 
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health bya proper supply of nourishment, and by carefully. 
washing’ the-etems; branch.és; and leaves twice 4 year with 
soap and water. We treat all greenh ‘gt in this 
way. “Our plan is to use carbolie s0ap, tepid water,and a 
soft sponge.’ When there are ‘many plants the operation is 
tedious, but it well repays the trouble. Spring and autumn 
are the seasons preferred. We must add to our list one or 
two more very useful plants—the ted Ji 
mus, :e few pots of different variegated holies, the alte 
bearing aucube and lauru:tinus. 3.1: 

We consider shrubby 'c ergreon plants ornamental at all. 
seasons, whether in flor or not. Our list, however, is 
en a ere ree ane a 
them throughout the year. 

In addition to these there is s:dong list’of other things 
suited to indoors growth, the beauty of which is especially 
owing to the blossoms they bear, Of these we may mention 
fuchsias, so useful during spring, summer, apd early autumn, 
chrysanthemums, which come in with ‘the late autumn and 
winter, cinerarias, primulus, shrubby caiceolarias, double 
potunias, balsarhs. Geraniwms, bdth the French and Zonale. 
The ‘former of these make a grand display while in full 
flower, but they last in’bloom only so short a'time that few 
persons tow care te grow more than one or two good 
specimens; the Zonale class is far more useful, and so much 
improvement has here been made of late that an abundance 
of fine flowers can be had of every variety of color. There is 
now a yellow variety, a free flowerer, aptly named Jealousy. 
Tae Richardia cethiopica, popularly: called the calla, is; 
a useful indoors plant; it is figured against the right-hand 
lower window-pane ir illustration No, 1. Pe “etcapptacoam 
beautiful flowers of snowy whiteness, the arrow-shaped lea’ 
abl cdi beartagef thaateuataditewlortiaaa-theastbee:; 
Ia a growing state it requires « great deal of moisture, which 
must be partially withheld afver a time to induce flowering. 
Tree carnations are also good window plants, and under 

proper management yield a large number of blossoms. They } 
require @ rich light soil. Nothing wuits them better than-a } 
mixture in equal parts of garden loam, leaf mould, rotten 
manure, and road ¢gand. A few roses in pot perpetuals on 
their own roots are best, have a pleasing effect. Ifthe green 
fly shows itself wash the buds with soap and water as above 
directed. 

The bulb catalogue is a very long one, and of increasing 
interest, for each year adds novelties. Consult any good 
seedsman’s catalogue, on this point, 
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PARLOR GAMES. 


Strexce—A,. pastime more amusing, perhaps, than 
intellectual, but not, therefore, to be despised. It has the 
additional advantage that the players will be already seated. 
This, then, being the case, one of them in the most solemn 
manner, and with a perfectly grave face, softly slaps the face 
of his right-hand neighbor—whether lady or gentleman— 
who in turn repeats the operation upom the next. Thus it 
goes round the circle, the most profound silence being 
observed, until it reaches the leader again. He then gives 
his neighbor a slight box on the ear on each side. And 
this, too, is repeated round the circle, possibly amid some 
faint titterings, which the leader must suppress with all the 
weight of his authority and much severity of countenance. 
That concluded, he next proceeds softly to pull his neighbor's 
ear, the circle still, it is, hoped, sufficiently restraining itself 
to observe the perfect: silence which is indispensable to the 
game. This having been duly completed, he goes on to pull 
the nose of the unhappy right-hand. neighbor, upon whom 
all the experiments are first tried. If. the good sense and 
proper feeling of the players is such that. this proceeding, 
suffered and inflicted in turn by each, goes round the room 





without inextinguishable roars of laughter, the circle may be 
congratulated upon being the first which ever succeeded in 
playing the game eceording to the canon, and as it should be 
played. ' 


COLLABORATION —Paper and pencils are to be given to the 
company, and eech of them on the upper part of the slip is to 
draw, a Let not the, unartistic be frightened at this, 
for it is not necessary to display any knowledge of drawing; 
on the contrary, the absence of it rather adds to than dimin- 
inher, She Zan. 96 Sit aan The most effective heads to,draw 

r exaggerated caricatures of any of the company 
a ‘The head having been achieved as effectively as 
bata the slip is folded back just above the ends of the two 
és forming the neck, and handed to a person gitting next, 
who fills in @ body from the neck down to the legs, folding 
the slip again immediately above the ends of the lines form- 
ing the body, and again hands it on. The third person then 
adds legs according to his or her fancy, writing the mame at 
the bottom thereof, and the whole result will be found to 
be the most laughable specimen of ideal humanity conceiv- 
able, 





FASHIONS FOR JUNE. 
Fie. 1.—Warxtne-Dress or Fiovrep Batiste, The front 
skirt is made with lengthwise puffings of plain batiste 
placed between rows of the figured material. The wide 


} ruffle around the bottom is made in the same way; headed 


by the knife-plaitings of the plain batiste. The upper part 
and back of the dress is in the princess style, and is prettily 
looped and draped at the back. ‘The waist is open in front, 
and is trimmed with Languedoc lace. 

Fria. 11.—Boy’s Surr or Grey KERskyMERE. The trousers 
are short; and the jacket is cut in a point at the back and 
braided. 

Pra. 111.~-CargtaGE oR Garpen-Dress or Wurrr Fievarp 
Mvsuin. The short round skirt has ruffle of blue silk placed 
on it in battlement style, The over-dress is looped up at the 
back with blue ribbons, and is trimmed with a knife-plaited 
ruffie of Breton lace. It opens over a vest of blue striped 
silk, and has a shirred trimming of the silk edging the 
waist. Wide, square collar. Bonnet of blue silk, trimmed 
with white lilacs, 

Fie, Iv.+Watxrne-Dress* or Tux, Warre Ficvrep 
Mustrn, made over thin, pink cambric. The skirt is laid in 
kilt-plaitings all around, and is edged with a knife-plaiting. 
The ¢oat-waist is made very deep, and is slightly caught up 
in the back: itis edged with white cambric edging turned 
up on the-coat. White chip hat, trimmed with pink ribbon 
and a long white feather. White muslin parasol made over 
pink silk. 

Fro. ¥—Hovst on Ganves-Dress or OneAm-Warre 
Fievred Fovtarp. The foulard dress is trimmed with « 
bias band of almond-colored silk, and is edged with a plaited 
raffle Breton lace. Five similar ruffles fill in the lower part 
of the front of the skirt. The upper part of thé dress is 
made in panier style, and ornamented with lace and a large 
bow of ribbon. The waist is made with «a basque, and has a 
large’ directoire collar of the silk, and ‘is trimmed with silk 
bows and lace. The sleeves correspond. 

Fig. v1.—Hovse-Deess or Grky Atnarross Cioran, for 
soft French Bunting.) The trained skirt is festooned in front 
to the muslin lining, and is edged by a flounce laid in box- 
plaits and side-plaits, and the space is dotted with small 
bows. The waist is a pointed cuirass, and the sldeves and 
¢hemisette are of pale pink foulard or soft twilled silk, and 
are trimmed with Breton lace, 


Fig. vu.—Hovss-Dazss or Buack Sarum anp SrRiPsD 
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The dress is of black bunting, and has a side-plaiting all 
around, the part in front being very deep. The skirt opens 
square in front over this plaiting, and is but slightly 
draped. The basque is in long tabs,and is very plain. The 
simulated vest and the cuffs are of English crépe. An 
entire dress: made of English crépe in this way is very 
beautiful, but much more expensive than bunting. 

Fie. xu--Summern Bonner or Coarse, Brown Srraw, 
with crown and long ends of cream-colored dotted lace. 
The ends are edged with Languedoc lace, and a gilt orna- 
ment is passed through the crown. 

Fic. x11f—Sommee Bonner or Toscan Straw, trimmed 
with three feathers of the same color. The strings and 
face trimming are of violet satin, and a cluster of pansies 
with yellow hearts fasten the strings together. 

Fie, xty--Evenino-Deess. ron a Youna Lapy. The 
skirt is thin muslin puffed, and worn over a skirt trimmed 
with a great many narrow ruffles. The waist.is only 
slightly full, and the sleeves are trimmed with rosettes of 
lace, in the centre of one of which are some pink rose buds. 
The black velvet corsage is made with deep points, and 
buttons at one side. It would look very well fastened 
directly in the front or the back. This corsage can also be 
worn over a dress made high in the neck. 


It will be seen from our colored plate that most of the 
summer dresses are: made short; in fact, some of the richest 
and most expensive imported ones are quite short;:this is a 
most sensible fashion, espécially for those who go to 
watering places, as trailing long skirts over soiled floors 
and piazzas is most*tincomifortable. 

The'satteens, and other cotton materials that are called 
by ‘more names than we can take space to record, are 
extremely beautiful this season, some of the handsomest 
being sold for sixty-five or seventy cents a yard, yet being 
no prettier in pattern than the much less expensive goods; 
but the coloring is wonderful, being of the richest Oriental 
style, reds, blues and yellows e!! harmoniously combined; 
it is this rich color that makes the expense. .The satteens 
look like satin when first made up; but, of course, will 
Ttumple and loose their gloss in. time... White will be much 
worn during the summer, especially thin, dotted and figured 
Swiss goods. For dressy occasions, embroideries and. laces, 
with a good deal of gold thread in them, are plentifally 
used; but this should Be applied carefully, in order to 
prevent a “stagy” appearance, This embroidery, when of 
real gold thread, is very expensive, and wears well; a 
common material tarnishes very soon, and: soon becomes 
very common looking: Some of the new ribbons have the 
gold thread interwoven with bright-colored ones, and 
cost two dollars a yard, being not over three inches wide. 

There is nothing new to say ‘of the manner of making 
dresses, and our fashion plates give the very prettiest styles 
out; it will be noticed that all the dresses are close-clinging 
in front. 

Mantles and all wraps are as various as the fancies of the 


wearer, the, make is shorter, as‘is natural, than 
Vor. Vil—31. 


‘that of the winter; the loose-sieeved Aolena and visite will 
| probably be preferred to-a tighter-fitting wrap, as it is cooler 
and more easily put on. 

Bonnets are worn either small or rather large, as may suit 
the fancy; many ‘flowersas well as bright brocaded ribbons 
are employed as trimmings, and the flowers are néarly all 
large. Violets, pansies, large poppies and roses are very 
popular, and these are often mingled with buttercups, 
jinquils and other yellow flowers.» The mixed straws are 
sought by those who want's serviceable bonnet; but they 
arith: tin: ncn iateaar dhe coca ten marie gal 
or a Tuscan one. 

Hats are large, but mot so enormous asthe Gainsborough 
ones worn two or three years ago, and many young ladies 
prefer the turban shape. 

The hair is worn very low on the neck by many, but some 
of the fashionable hair-dressers arrangé it in a style that 
shows the back of the neck, and places the front hair higher, 
in plaits or a few puffs. The low style of hair-dressing suits 
admirably women with regular features, fine eyes, etc., but 
it is most unbecoming to round faces, This, however, we 
have often said before. 





CHILDREN’S FASHIONS, 

Fie. 1—Yourne Grar’s Dress or Cream-Coronep Lawn. 
It has one deep side-plaited ruffle of dark blue lawn; and 
the skirt alone is laid in alternate folds of the cream-color 
and dark blue, Extériding down the batk of the skirt, are 
alternate plaitings of the dark blue and cream-colored lawn. 
The body is-plaited back. and front into a square yoke, and 
extends under the embroidered ribbon sash in the shape 
of panijers. > 

Fia. 11.—Grex's Dress OF Dank Rep anv Gray Strirep 
Percate. This dress is made just like the one just described, 
and shows the front view, only the material is different. 

Fie. 111.—Boy’s Surr or Gray Linen. The collar and 
bands on the sleeves are finished with white braid. 





PURCHASING AGENOY. 

After many inquiries from our subscribers, we have decided to 
establish a Purchasing Agency, for their accommodation and 
benefit, Everything will be purchased, at the lowest possible 
rates, Special attention will be given to each article purchased ; 
and the list includes everything sed in the Howse: Ladies’, 
Gentlemen's, and Children’s Wear, Bridal and Infants’ Outfits, 
Grand, Square and Upright Pianos, Melodeons, Organs, Furni- 
ture of every conceivable description, Carpets, Wall-Papering, 
China, Glassware, Curtains of all kinds, Silver, Jewelry, Pictures, 
and Libraries. 

Orders will also be taken for Cards, and Invitations for Wed- 
dings, Parties, and Receptions; and Stationerg-of any kind. 
Ladies wishing dresses made, by sending bust and waist measure, 
length of skirt, etc., and giving general directions as to material 
and color, will be promptly attended to, with taste and discretion, 
with the aim in view of contributing to the wants of the subscribers 
of “ Peterson,” or. their friends. Bonnets will be purchased, in 
the same way, by stating color preferred, and general style of 
wearer. 

Samples and estimates furnished, on recéipt of 25 cents, and 
correspond. licited. Send for circular containing full direc- 
tions, Address, 

MRS. MARY THOMAS, 
P. 0. Box 1626, Philadelphia, Pa. 

RF In remitting, get a Post-Ofice order, or a draft-on Phila- 


delphia, or New York ; if these cannot be had, however, register 
your letter. 
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. ADVERTISEMENTS. 











PRER. Perfectly clean and fragrant 

PRTKIE, 104 to 110 Reade St., New York. , —will not injure the finest 

y ok ME TRUE—The newest and prettiest love song out. 
Bend direct 


Price’ 86cts, to the publishers, Fi! r 
Bros., Cincinnati, Ohio. positively protects them 


AND NOT against the ravages of Moths 
WEAR OUT- CAMPBELL, HALL & CO., 


0and112Nassaust.,¥-X. 
SOLD» ESS BIRCH FOG. 88 Dey BUNT : 


‘WAUTHAWAY'S 

















ple xy and All.—Are you suffering from a 
oontk, pegs cery Bronchitis, or any of the various pul- 
mo that so often end in Consumption? Tfso, 
-™ 3 A ‘a Pure Qod-Liver nes ar * asafeand sure 
is is no quack preparation, but ir gn ar pte 
scribed’ by the medical faculty. Manufactured on! ty by A 
B. Wrrsor, Chemist, Boston. Sold by all druggists. 


Te an indispensible and valuable article thet 
sta Sennen felt by every lady. Itis 











PERMANENTLY CURES 
KIDNEY DISEASES 
LIVER gata hg 





5 Gold, Crystal, os Perfumedand ‘eum Cards, name 
OQ indoldand in Gold and Jet10c, CLINTON BROS. , Clintonville, Ct. 


MARI ARK Your Linen with Clark's Indelible 
Pencils. Sold at all Stationers. 
ACK-SUPPORTING SHOULDER-BRACE. 
Gives the figure an erect and ful a Trance. 
“ns for IMustrated Circular and Catalogue of Hye 


lergarments to MRS. A, FLETCHER 
Mention this Magazine. 6 East 14th . x. x. ‘City. 


le fa h Album, gilt 48, pages. 
Ei iiss ee ee ae ee 
Select hae oy 15c. * Outfit for Cards (over 60 
Samples), 1 a iBe. 00., Northford, Ct. 











$55. 66 Aas ha. 3 . bags as hts! 
he RinneUre OD. 218 Fulton St., N.Y. Because it Acts on the LIVER, the BOWELS and 
an the KIDNEYS 





at the same time. 


100.3100 Transfer Pictures, 10c.; 
100 22 Cards, 10c.; 10 Perforated 
a mT yy 4? i § 


16, 1 Cards, 100, Aut for$i.00 
seomeiae Stamps taken. J. W. FRIZZELL, Baltimore, Md. 


50 oe ineae toe hit base een On” 


SrTT aa A —_— and expenses to agents. Outfit Free. 
P. 0. VICKERY, Augusta, Maine. 


LOVELY, ROSEBUD CHROMO CARDS or 2 
all Floral — with name, 10 cents. 
AU CARD CO., Nassau, N. ¥. | 


























